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The Last Cartridges. 


Stories of the war of 1870 between Prussia and | 
France now fill the periodicals of those two | 
countries, much as stories of our own Civil War 
have lately filled the magazines and journals of 
the United States. It is noteworthy that, in 
spite of the rancor which still prevails between 
France and Germany, many of these war remi- 
niscences relate soldierly and generous acts on | 
the part of the enemy. 

A famous French battle painting, called ‘The 
Last Cartridges,” the work of Alphonse de 
Neuville, represents the desperate defence of an 
old house at Bazeilles by a handful of French 
marines against great odds. Doubt having been 
cast upon the authenticity of this episode, a report 
to his superior officer has been made concerning 
it by Commandant Lambert, who commanded 
the detachment at Bazeilles. 

It is a plain and straightforward report, 
without any dwelling upon thrilling details. 
Monsieur Lambert had been wounded by a ball 
in the leg, and was unable to walk more than a 
few steps. Witha few officers and a detachment 
of his soldiers, cut off from the main body of the 
French army, he took refuge in an isolated house 
at the highest point in Bazeilles, and proceeded 
to defend it. 

Firing from the windows and any other open- 
ings that they could find, the soldiers inflicted 
heavy loss on the enemy, who swarmed through 
the streets of the town. They believed that they 
would soon be rescued by their own troops. 
They still heard the sound of their mitrailleuses 
and the detonations of the French chassepots, 
which they could distinguish perfectly well from 
the sound of the guns of the Bavarians about 
them. They did not know that these sounds came 
from a French force as hopelessly walled in as 
they themselves were, and that the main body of 
their countrymen had deserted them. 

At one time, seeing a chance for their escape, 
Lambert tried to send his comrades away, while 
he and a few soldiers were to remain and fall 
into the hands of the enemy ; but they refused to 
go. Meantime projectiles of all sorts were raining 
into the old house. Bullets perforated the doors 
and windows until but little remained of them. 
The building was entirely surrounded by the 
Fifteenth Bavarian regiment. 

A bombshell crashed through the roof, bearing 
down with it several men. Others were cut 
down by Bavarian bullets. But the fight went 
on for a long time, and the Frenchmen were able 
to keep their assailants at bay. 

At last, however, the ammunition gave out. | 
As the last cartridges were being fired, the men, | 
having heard the Bavarians demand that no | 
quarter should be given those Frenchmen because 
of the heavy losses they had inflicted, proposed | 
to issue from the building with charged bayonets, | 
and sell their lives dearly in a hand-to-hand fight. | 

But their commander, the wounded Lambert, 
waited until the last cartridge was fired; then he | 
limped out through the door and confronted the | 
swarming Bavarians alone. He declared that if | 
they killed him it would be time for his soldiers 
to die, and it was possible that he, their 
commander, could make some terms for them. 

As soon as he limped out and stood with folded | 
arms, a dozen bayonets were at his breast. He | 
would have been killed in another instant if the | 
Bavarian captain Lissignolo had not, gt the | 
risk of his own life, precipitated himself upon 
the French ofticer and beaten back his own 
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THE YOUTH’S 
find him, was dancing about the room, screaming | 
with delight. 

In order to make the “grand crash” at the | 
proper point in his musical performance, he had 
called in outside aid to add to the sound produced 
by his small hands on the piano. He had piled 
the fender and fire-irons upon a chair, and had 
fastened a cord to them in such a manner, that 
at the proper moment he could bring the entire 
structure to the floor with a clatter which to his 
mind realized Haydn’s design in a most complete 
and satisfactory manner. 


——— 


Guilty Jean. 


A true story is told of a long-winded Scotch 
clergyman named Pettigrew, who was sorely 
scandalized because his parishioners regularly 
went to sleep every Sunday in the midst of. his 
sermon. Vainly he thundered his reproof at them, 
and one day he privately asked a parishioner why 
the flock were so regardless of his summons to 
wakefulness. 


‘They think it’s unco’ strange,” said the man 
“that you should aye scold them for sleepin’ anc 
that you ne’er say ae word anent the sleeper 
belonging to yersel.”’ 

“Till mysel? How mean ye, Donald?” 

“T mean that your ain wife sleeps ilka Sabbath 
amaist the haill sermon; but ye dinna see her, 
for she sits close under the poopit.” 

“Do you tell me sae?” exclaimed the aston- 
ished minister. “Weel, and that be sae, I shall 
no spare Mistress Pettigrew. Keep your ee on 
her neist Sabbath, and when she nods just haud 
up a finger.” 

Donald was wide awake next Sunday, and the 
minister had sed gy = far when the warning 
signal was raised. Pettigrew bent forward and 
there, sure enough, was his wife, sound asleep. 
He gave one thundering blow on the desk, and 
as the lady—who, it seems, was destitute both of 
fortune and of beauty—looked up, he addressed 
her in accents of wrath. 

“Sit ye up there, Jean Pettigrew! Yeare na 
bonny. I gat nae tocher wi’ ye, and gin ye ha’e | 
na heavenly grace aboot ye, I ha’e gotten an 
unco’ bad bairgain o’ ye!” 





——__< ¢e—_____. 


Far From Home. 


A good story is told of an Englishman who, 
some years ago, left his native shores and 
crossed the ocean, to see for himself the typical | 
American of the border, of whose fame he had | 
heard, and with whose manners and costume he 
had become familiar through a certain kind of | 
literature. } 

On arriving in this country he promptly began | 
his search through town after town, farther and | 
farther away from the m seaboard. At | 
last, tired and disappointed, he was about to 
give up his quest when one day, in a large city. 
his eye fell upon a man whom he recogni 





at once as belonging to the class he had been ® 


seeking. 
The buckskin suit, leggings, big felt hat, long, | 


were there. Hurrying up to the tall figure, he 
laid a hand upon his arm and said eagerly, 
“Pardon me, my dear sir, but would you have 
the kindness to—aw—tell me, you know, from 
whence you came?” 

Instead of the strange imprecations uttered in 
a harsh voice and accompanied by a fierce glare 
from an eagle eye, which the Englishman was 
prepared to hear and see in response to his ques- 
tion, he was the recipient of a mild stare, as the 
man addressed responded in familiar accents, 
‘Hoot, mon! aw’m just three months from 
Inverness!” 
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His Wants. 


There are some things which never come 
amiss, to a boy’s mind. 


“Tt seems to me,” said Bobbie Morse to his | 
mother, “as if Ted was having a lot of things. 
A new tennis-racket and a rowboat and—and a 
new pair of shoes!” | 

“You’re not quite old enough for tennis or a 








men. Infuriated by the frightful loss which the | rowboat yet, Bobbie,” said Mrs. Morse, with a 


defenders had inflicted upon their regiment, they | smile at her small son’s sober face; ‘and you | ‘ 


would have put the whole detachment to death. | don’t need any new shoes just at present. But I 
ou would like something new because | 


The Bavarian captain prevailed, however, and Sonlher Peat is having ‘a lot of things.’ ” 
the Frenchmen were made prisoners of war.| ‘Yes’m,” assentec Bobbie, though he felt a | 
The Bavarian officers congratulated the French | little ashamed as he suddenly remembered his , 
commander warmly on the desperate and heroic Hor apd pw + and — re and | 

2 dd lac 
stand they had made. | that Panta mon ling «pl — er 
‘*‘Well,” said Mrs. Morse, after thinking for a 
moment, ‘you may make a list of three things 
that you wish very much to have, and give it to | 
me to-morrow morning at breakfast. I will see | 
what can be done about them, if they are not too | 
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His Great Effect. 
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The Best 
Is None 

Too Good 
For Her. 











“Purity 
and 
Excellence.” 






“Columbian” on Every Piece. 


Leading Dealers sell them, if not, send 
direct tous; ‘4 lb. Box, 20c., *2 Ib. 35c., 
1 Ib. 70c., 2 Ibs. $1.30, 5 Ibs. $3.00. 
Packed carefully and delivered FREE. 


Sample Box, 10 Cents. 


The Bay State Confectionery Co., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Does your Food Digest ? 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-° THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 


Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 





Voy 
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If not, you must be suffering 
from __..—-[!, 





DYSPEPSIA, 





relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always wut/orm. 








Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 
All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. ° 
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; HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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An amusing little story is told of the attempt 
made by the celebrated Irish composer, Michael 
William Balfe, when a mere child, to reproduce 
a certain musical effect which had struck him. 

The young genius had heard an orchestra 
perform Haydn’s popular “Surprise Symphony,” 
and his lively imagination exaggerated the crash 
which Haydn introduced upon the half-close of 


the first movement, ‘‘to make the ladies jump,” | 


as the composer laughingly said. 

A simple arrangement of this theme was one 
of the pianoforte lessons which the boy Balfe 
had to practise. His mother and sister were 
engaged elsewhere in the house, when suddenly 
they heard a fearful crash, accompanied, the 
mother thought, by the screams of her child. 

In terrified haste she rushed to the room in 


which the little Michael had been practising. | 


What she saw turned her fright to surprise, and 
then it must be admitted that the surprise changed 
to vexation. Her boy, instead of lying injured 
or senseless on the floor, as she had expected to 





— | 
| ‘The next morning Bobbie handed his list to 
| his mother at the breakfast table. He had 


2 Sih 


Apa 

A: 

ie 
For Fifty-Seven Years—Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 





| thought about it a long time the afternoon before. “J 
rhe list was on a big piece of brown pox and 
was printed in Bobbie’s best style. It read as gi 


follows: | 
“3 Big Pockets.” 
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ini © MUSIC TEACHERS, especially, we extend a most cordial 

Still C letent PAS invitation. Come and see us. Look over our factory. Ascer- al / 
| ! onsistent. We. tain points of interest in the manufacture of a First-Class Piano, lala’ 

Dean Hole tells a story of an American author 7! X endorsed by such musicians as _— K. Paine, T. Adamowski, Carlyle ar: 
who had inscribed on his wife’s tomb: “The ) P Carl Zerrahn, Dana Shepard. , i aid 
light has gone from my life.” aap We shall be glad to accord that honorable treatment to Music 

Time went on, and he was about to be married fo = son Tae we See ed See ee iy ay yea a ee hg 
again. “Then it was that a neighbor, charged Ap . ce. If you cannot call upon us, write to us. v. 
| with that impertinence which all of us are so | 


~ 


unfortunate as to meet now and _ then, asked him | 
if he had forgotten his words of lamentation. 

| “So far from forgetting them,’ he said, ‘I 

| remember them, and could repeat them now as 

| really originating and confirming the intention 
you are pleased to criticise. I said that the light 

| was gone from my life; it is for that reason that | 


~ A. M. McPhail Piano Co, 


786 Washington Street (opp. Hollis), Boston. 


| I propose to strike another match.” 
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“Forgive Our Trespasses.”’ 


VY HEN Squire Duke and 
} Drabbitt first settled among the 
pioneers of Goodsoil township, 
they disputed over the line fence 
which divided their farms. This 





bors and a surveyor. 
the arbitrators a good dinner and 


ehoive tobaceo to smoke, and joked and exchanged | 


yarns with them in his hearty way. 
Drabbitt always afterward alleged that Duke 
“influenced the decision,” and obtained thirteen 


| the Duke people had crossed, or shot across, the | 


line fence. ‘Tom hid behind a thicket, peeping 


| through to see what Sam would do. 


| cautiously, looking sharply about. 


| and peered through it. 


Deacon | 


dispute was referred to two neigh- | 
Duke gave | 


Arriving near the fence, Sam came on more 
Seeing no 
one, hearing no one, he walked up to the fence 
After a while he climbed 
upon it, and looked keenly all through the 
woods. 

Presently he saw the body of the fox. He 
looked at it longingly, put one leg over the top 
rail, as if to climb over, drew back and looked 
about once more; got down on his own side and 
walked back and forth 
several rods, peering 
through. 

Seeing nobody, hearing 
nobody, he seemed to 
suspect a ruse, and sat 
down behind a tree to 
watch for the person who 
had shot the fox. 

Tom still kept hidden. 

After a long time Sam’s 


| curiosity overcame his dis- 


cretion. He approached 


| the fence again, carefully 


inches wide more than his rightful share of the | 


Jand. Duke resented this as an envious *‘kick’’ 
against a righteous judgment. There was end- 
less trouble over that line fence, with frequent 
warnings against trespass and quarrels about 
repair. And Duke and Drabbitt were not on 
speaking terms. 

The township became thickly settled. The 
two men reached middle age and moderate 
wealth. Each in his different way and character 
was esteemed. Duke was popular; he was 
elected and reélected justice of the peace. 
bitt was made deacon of his church. Duke 
lived in the village which had grown up a mile 
away. Both kept their old farms. 

Squire Duke, not having a son of his own old 
enough, employed his nephew, Tom Telover, 
aged seventeen, as clerk, chore-boy, messenger, 
law student and general utility man. 

One Saturday the squire gave Tom a holiday 
to go hunting after a fox which had long preyed 
upon the farm poultry. This fox was known to 
harbor in the thick woods through which the 
boundary fence ran between the Duke and 
Drabbitt farms. 

Doubtless the fox had often owed his life to 
the hostility between the Dukes and Drabbitts; 
for the cunning robber had learned when he was 
hunted in the Duke woods to slip through the 


| sides, and finally stood 


Drab- | 


| out and called in the most 


|tragie voice he could 
invent : 

“Trespass! Got you 
now!” 


fence into the Drabbitt woods, where no Duke | 


hunter dare follow him under penalty of prose- 
eution for trespass. 
woods, he slipped through to the Duke side, 


never hunted on the same day. 


Tom had learned that Sam Drabbitt—a boy of | be scared. 


If hunted in the Drabbitt | 


reconnoitering, climbed 
it, looked all over the 
woods, got down a little 
way on the Duke side, 
paused, got clear down, 
looked, stealthily ven- 
tured toward the fox, 
glancing uneasily on all 


over the body. 

He thought of carrying 
off the prize, and did lift 
it, but dropped it and fled 
a few steps when a little 
breeze shook the tree- 
tops. There he stood, 
half-minded to go back 
to the fox, half-turned to 
flee, when Tom stepped 


In an instant Sam was 
back at the fenee, scram- 
bling frantically, when 
his gun, which he was 
carrying in one hand, hit 
against a lower rail and 
exploded. He shrieked 
shrilly, clung balanced on 
the upper rail a moment, 
then pitched headlong to 


| the ground on his own 
where he was safe for like reasons, as both sides | side. 


It was Tom’s turn to 
He ran to 


about his own age—was going to hunt this fox on the fence, peered through 


Saturday afternoon. 


His hesitation was 
Sam’s sister 
Tom ran to| 


Sam and go for help. 
interrupted by a soft rustling. 
was coming through the woods. 
meet her. 

Tryphosa Drabbitt was a lank, homely farm 
girl of fifteen years; but she was greatly admired 
by Tom, because she was what country-folk call 
“capable.” She was one of the brightest pupils 
of the district school, and was reputed to be the 
best cook and housekeeper among the younger 
girls of the township. She was cool, level- 
headed, and a trifle masterful. 

“Why, Tom Telover! I never expected to 
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THAT?” 


“CAN YOU REMEMBER ALL 


Said Tom to himself, “I | and saw Sam lying in a huddled heap, with his | meet you here! Well, what is it?” noticing | 


will let Sam start the fox through the fence. | | shoulder and temple bleeding through clothing | 'Tom’s agitation. | 
There I will lie in wait, and kill it right under and hair. 


Sam Drabbitt’s nose. So I’ll destroy a hated 
pest, triumph over the Drabbitts, and secure a 
valuable pelt and township bounty all at once.” 

Squire Duke approved of this plan, but 
admonished Tom before starting: ‘“The sneaking 
vermin has cost me twenty times the worth of 
his hide, and Drabbitt fully as much. I could 
have shot him myself a dozen times if the deacon | 
wasn’t so savage toward me that I can’t cross the | 
line fence. Now you remember not to cross that | 
fence nor shoot anything on Drabbitt’s side, not | 
even if the fox stands there and grins at you. 








That obstinate old fanatic would sue us for | 
| ance, or stay and try to revive him first. 


trespass if we should do him a favor. If you 
should see any of the family don’t meddle with 
“em—best way is to let ’em alone.” 

Reaching the woods early, Tom established 
himself in ambush, and sat patiently a long time. 
Then he heard a faint sound made by Sam 
Drabbitt stumbling as he crept through the woods ; 
and now and thena slight rustlingas Sam pushed 
through athicket. These furtive signals reached 
Tom at intervals, until Sam had gone nearly 
through the woods on his side, and Tom had 
about concluded that the fox would not appear. 

Suddenly the sly creature slipped through the 
fence, hardly twenty-five yards distant. 


listen, with head turned to one side. 





Having | 
passed a few yards beyond the line, it paused to | connected it with Tom. 
Then, with | persist 


Tom promptly climbed over, eager to do what | reckon. 
He ran to a rivulet near by and 


he could. 
returned with his felt hat full of water. 
Using his handkerchief for a sponge, he saw | 


that the hurt in Sam’s head seemed but a shallow | “him and go for help, and don’t dare to stay here | his wits 
The | with him alone. 


scalp furrow, which had stunned him. 





*“Sam’s shot himself—but ’taint dangerous, I 
Hit his gun against a rail, climbing the 
fence. He’s sort of dazy yet—thinks I shot him. 

I’ve helped him the best I could, and was just | 
wondering what to do next—don’t dare to leave | 


Now don’t you be scared—it 


ball had passed through the shoulder from the | isn’t going to be very bad, I reckon.” 


arm-pit upward, but so far forward that Tom 
judged it had merely chipped the bone; though | 


“Scared?” Why, the girl had controlled her- 
self at the first shock, and now she was as coolly | 





Drabbitt stared at him, surprised, then asked, 
sternly: ‘“‘Well, what d’ye want here?” 

Tom panted, trying to catch his breath. 

‘‘What are you here for? Speak!” 

“‘Sam’s shot—down by the—line fence—Try- 
phosa’s—with him !” 

The deacon groaned and looked so distressed 
that Tom recoiled and gasped, “He isn’t 
killed —’tisn’t so very—bad. Tryphosa says 
—don’t worry.” 

“Who shot him?” asked the deacon, fiercely 
clutching Tom. “Squire Duke wouldn’t do 
that—no, no—but some of his people might. 
Who did it, hey?” 

“He shot himself. “T'was an accident. He 
was climbing over the line fence; his gun hit on 
a rail and went off.’ 

Tom was so evidently embarrassed that the 
deacon glared at him suspiciously. But, what- 
ever were his thoughts, he subdued himself to a 
grim self-control, and let go of Tom’s wrist. 

**Tryphosa says have Mrs. Drabbitt come, too. 

Ilere, you,” as an urchin appeared 
in the doorway, 
**jump on this 
horse and ride for 
Doctor Blumas. 
Tryphosa said 
so.”” While speak- 


‘Zt ‘ ing, Tom backed 
a horse out of its 
stall and bridled 
, it. ‘Tell the doc- 
e tor Sam’s shot; 
: he must come 
‘ quick. Here, take 
. this whip. On you 
} go!’ —lifting the 
i) boy to the horse's 

- “On 

% 


back. you 

go!’ running out 

to open the gate. 

Deacon Drabbitt 

strode into the house, where 

the wild ery of a woman denoted that 

he had told his wife. But they were 

a strong couple, and quickly subdued 

their feelings so as to undertake intelli- 
gently the duty before them. 

“Tryphosa says take your time, Mrs. 
Drabbitt, and not worry. Brace up. 
Tryphosa says ’tisn’t dangerous, she 
thinks. Tin cup, two towels, camphor- 
bottle, blanket, tall rocking-chair — 
that’s all. Come on. T’ll carry the 
chair, deacon ; Tryphosa said you were 
to bring it, but I don’t see what 
difference it makes who carries it.” 

It did make a difference. Relieved 
of the chair, the deacon helped his wife. 
In spite of her stern self-repression— 
perhaps because of it—her eyes were 
blinded by silent tears; she stumbled 
and would have fallen had not the 
deacon caught her. He bent and kissed 
her tenderly, saying : 

“Keep heart, mother; Tryphosa says our boy 
| isn’t dangerously hurt.” 

This bit of conjugal tenderness before a wit- 
ness was so contrary to cold country propriety, 
} and to the deacon’s reputed severity, that Tom 
was, or felt that he ought to be, shocked. 

They found Sam considerably revived. But 
were still ghost-dancing. While his 
parents were cutting the clothing from his 
shoulder, he kept his gaze fixed dully upon Tom, 
as if puzzling. Presently he asked: “Say, Tom 
Telover, what did you shoot me for? I hadn’t 


he did not venture to remove Sam’s clothing, | resolute as a trained nurse, ready to use all her | touched you.” 


seeing the bleeding there was not copious. 
The question now was, how to get Sam home; 
whether to run to the deacon’s house for assist- 


While he debated with himself, Sam’s breath- 
ing became easier. He groaned, stared from 
senseless vacancy to dull recognition and tried to 
sit up, but sank back weakly, and nearly knocked 
Tom over by saying with faint hoarseness, ‘“You 
shot me!’ 

Tom shrank, too much appalled to answer. 
Sam glared at him dully, with a scowl, and 
added, ‘““What for?’ 

It rushed upon Tom that this might be serious. 
Of course Sam was dazed. He had been run- 
ning, seared by Tom, when he was shot. 
Probably he did not realize how it was done, but 
Suppose Sam should 


in this accusation, might it not be 


a careless air of conscious security, it scratched | believed? 


its head with one hind paw. 
Tom’s rifle had been cocked long before. 


| 


He | ing and bandaging, 


He busied himself, bath- 
while Sam’s gaze followed 


Tom did not reply. 


silently raised it, took careful aim, fired, and sent | every motion like the glare of a shot wolf. 
Having bandaged the wounds as well as he | 


the fox to grass in a heap, with a ball through its 
brain. 


Hearing the crack of the rifle, Sam | could with their two handkerchiefs and his own 


Drabbitt ran through the woods to see if any of | necktie, Tom doubted if it would be safe to leave 





intelligence to the best purpose. After carefully | 
examining Sam and arranging the bandages more 
effectively, meanwhile listening to Tom’s account 
of how the accident occurred, she ordered : 

“Now you run and call pa—he’s at work in the 
barn. Have ma come, too. Tell pa to bring a 
horse-blanket and sponge, and the tall rocking- 
chair to carry him in. Tell ma to bring the | 
camphor-bottle, two big towels and a tin cup. 
Send Johnny on horseback for Doctor Blumas. | 
Say they needn’t worry nor hurry to miss doing | 
things right—it isn’t going to be dangerous, I | 
hope, and Sam will do better lying still here till | 
he has time to brace up some more and get his | 
senses clear. Now can you remember all that? 
Better go, then!” 

“What did Tom shoot me for?” grumbled | 
Sam, as Tom started running. 

“Never mind now. Lie still till your head 
stops aching.” 

When Sam was quiet, she climbed the fence, 
looked at the dead fox, went to the thicket where 
Tom had hidden, examined the marks on the 
fence, inspected the hole in Sam’s clothing, and | 
carefully looked over the whole scene. 


Tom arrived at the barn breathless. Deacon 


' was scorched and black with powder. 


The deacon leaped up and grabbed Tom by 
the collar, his face cruel with revenge. Tryphosa 


| promptly but coolly interposed. 


“Stop, pa! Tom didn’t. Sam/’s dizzy yet.” 

The deacon paused, still holding Tom’s collar 
with a strong grip. 

“Sam shot himself ; 
the fence when he was climbing over, 


his gun knocked against 
and went 


off,” said the girl, calmly. 


“That’s what Tom told you, and you believe 
him before your own brother,” said Mrs. Drab- 
bitt. “If Sam’s dizzy, so much the more he’s to 
| be believed ; dizzy folks can’t make up a story.’ 

The deacon turned savagely on Tom, but 


| Tryphosa interfered again. 


“Wait, pa! This isn’t any time to be hasty. 
Now listen and look: Sam is shot through his 
| shoulder up. See, the muzzle of the rifle was 
right here, under his arm-pit, where the cloth 
The ball 
went up and plowed alongside of his head. 
Well now, how could Tom, or anybody, shoot 
him that way? You couldn’t possibly fix ’em so 
Tom could do it. “Twas this way.” [She related 
clearly how it happened.} ‘*There’s the fox: 
Tom was there; here’s the mark on the fence 
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where the gunlock hit. Look the tracks all over 
for yourself, pa. I did.” 

The deacon did so, very carefully. 

“‘T haven’t climbed this fence before in twenty- 
six years to step on Squire Duke’s land,” he 
said, after a little while; ‘‘but the squire certainly 
wouldn’t object if he was here now. It looks as 
though Tom is right, mother. But we'll wait 
until we can hear Sam’s account, after his head 
gets clear; then we’ll know all about it. Come, 
let’s get him home. Young man,”—to Tom,—“if 
you'll help me carry my boy, I'll be much 
obliged.” 

Tom had picked up his gun and was climbing 
the fence to go when Tryphosa stopped him. 
His curiosity, his pity, his admiration for Try- 
phosa, all urged him to stay. Thus formally 
invited, he yielded. Sam was placed comfortably 
in the chair, and so the deacon and Tom bore 
him home. 

It was forty-eight hours later before Sam, 
under the doctor’s care, was able to furnish a 
clear aceount of his hurt. He confirmed Tom’s 
story in every particular. 

Squire Duke and Mrs. Duke were present. 

They had called as soon as they heard of the 
accident. Their first reception was repellent. 
But they were bound to persist 
while Tom was under suspicion. 
Squire Duke was genial; Mrs. 
Duke was one of the most tactful 
women of the village. They good- 
naturedly compelled toleration, at 
least. 

When Sam had finished his state- 
ment the deacon said to Tom, with 
cold formality : ‘It was as you said, 

I have no doubt.” He slowly 
offered his hand. 

Tom eagerly took it, and then 
offered to shake hands with Mrs. 
Drabbitt. But she drew back. ‘I 
van’t. I bear no malice, but if you 
hadn’t scared my boy he wouldn’t 
have got shot.” 

“Come, ma; that isn’t fair,” said 
Tryphosa. “If Sam hadn’t been 
doing wrong he wouldn’t have been 
seared.” 

“Doing wrong? Much wrong it 
was for a Drabbiit boy to barely 
step on Squire Duke’s wild land, 
and get shot for it!’’ 

The squire and deacon frowned 
at each other at this outburst, and 
shut their lips tightly, neither 
knowing what it would be well to 
say. 

Sam looked worried. ‘ *T'wasn’t 
Tom’s fault, ma,” he said, feebly. 

Mrs. Duke smiled upon Sam, 
and gave him a tiny taste of cool, 
delicious peach marmalade, while 
Mrs. Drabbitt eyed her jealously. 

“Don’t you fret, dear,’ said Mrs. 

Duke; “‘it’s just your mother’s love for you that 
spoke. We’ll all be all right when you get well. 
Now try and go to sleep. Shoo! everybody! 
Get out of this bedroom! We mustn’t worry the 
poor boy any more, eh, doctor ?” 

“That’s right, Mrs. Duke; drive ’em all out. 
I want the boy to sleep.” 

“You, too, Mrs. Drabbitt,” said Mrs. Duke, 
putting an arm coaxingly about the sullen mother. 
“It frets Sam to see you take it to heart so.” 

When they were all out she said: ‘“‘Neither of 
the boys was to blame. It’s our fault—we old 
people. If we hadn’t kept alive a foolish old 
grudge all these years this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. So now the sins of the parents are visited 
upon the children. Come! let us end it right 
here. Never mind who was right, or who was 
wrong, at first; let bygones be bygones, and 
never nrention the old difference again. How 
can any of us pray, ‘Forgive our trespasses,’ unless 
‘we forgive those who trespass against us?’ ” 

They did end it. No one ever again heard a 
word about the old feud. The two families 
never became sympathetic—they could hardly do 
that, so unlike were their characters and habits. 
But they became, in time, tolerably good 
neighbors. 

Sam recovered with hardly a scar. He and 
Tom hunt together now, they are inseparable; 
and if anybody wants to know what Tryphosa 
says, ask ‘Tom. L. J. BATEs. 


oe 





STILL Moke ALARMING. — An _ unsatis- 
factory scientific explanation was that once given 
by Hans Christian Andersen to reassure a timid 
lady who was taking her first trip by steamboat. 
She was quite convinced that the vessel might 
explode at any moment, and confessed that she 
could not possibly understand the principle of 
locomotion by steam. - 

At length Andersen, who rather plumed him- 
self on his faculty for popular exposition, under- 
took to make matters clear. 

“Just suppose, madam,” said he, “that you 
have a pot on the fire, and that it is boiling very 
fiercely. Suppose again that a large lid is on the 
top of the pot. If this lid were tightly serewed 
down, the pot might burst from the pressure of 
hot steam inside it. But if it be loosely put on, 
it will only bob up and down, the steam will ooze 
out, and the pot will not burst.” 

But the lady clutched convulsively at the railing 





| on snow-shoes in the vicinity. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of the steamer and clung there. ‘“‘Heaven help 
us!” she cried, pointing at the deck. “If the lid here 
over the steam-engine bobs up and down, as you 
say, we shall all be pitched into the Danube!” 


™™ 
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MERRY—NOT SILLY. 
Laugh not too much; the wittie man laughs least, 
For wit is newes oat to ignorance. 
Lesse at thine own things laugh, lest in the jest 
Thy person share, and the conceit advance, 
George Herbert. 


—e——__— 


The Silver Bugle. 


AN OCKED up in a cabinet of the high- 
* school building in a town in New 
Hampshire is a silver bugle, connected 
with which there is an_ interesting 
history. 

It was offered a winter or two ago 
as a prize to the winner of a snow-shoe 
race, the competitors to be high-school 

girls, if any girls wished to compete. 


boys or 
The person who offered the prize had lived in 


Most of the competitors had chosen the common 
snow-shoe, such as are purchased of Canadian 
makers, having light ash bows, rather narrow, 
and a web of caribou green hide woven in basket 
fashion, but very stiff and close. In reality there 
is nothing much better for all sorts of travel on 
snow. 

A little fellow named Otis Nutt talked of 
competing, and thereby furnished much free fun 
to the others. He was but fourteen and unusually 
small, although bright and strong. So short of 
stature was he that the others chaffed him and 
drew comic pictures of him on enormous snow- 
shoes. But no one had ever seen him on 
snow-shoes, and it was doubted if he possessed a 
pair. 

“Bought your ‘shoes’ yet, Otis?” was the} 
salutation he heard very often throughout the | 
month of January. “It’s most time to make a | 
trial trip.” 

“Don’t fret about it. I shall be on hand when 
the race is called,” he replied. 

“Better get skees, Otis, and run with me,” 
Editha Oliver said to him occasionally. ‘‘I don’t 
want to win all alone.” 

““A Yankee snow-shoe is good enough for me,” 








the town when a boy, and had evidently walked 





Otis retorted. “And don’t be anxious about 





A YANKEE SNOW-SHOE. 


Afterward he 
had removed to one of the Western territories, 
where he became wealthy from silver-mining. 

Perhaps because he believed in the white 
metal; perhaps because he had more silver from 
his mines than he knew what to do with; or 
perchance from recollections of the old school 
where he had once passed happy days; or it may 
be purely from love of athletic sports, he had this 
handsome silver bugle made and sent East, to be 
offered as above mentioned. 

The letter that accompanied the bugle gave 
evidence that although the writer had not revisited 
the town in twenty years, he yet remembered the 
locality about the old academy building—now 
the high school—perfectly well. He specified 
definitely the course over which the race might 


take place—a distance of about two miles and a | 


half, which would prove a very good test both of 
skill and endurance. He advised the contestants 
to make the trial on snow about three feet in 
depth on a level, and the closing words of the 
letter were as follows: i! 

“Any kind of snow-shoe can be used that 
the competitors may choose—Indian, Canadian, 
Yankee or Norwegian skees. A fair field, fair 
play, no handicaps, and the silver bugle to the one 
who gets there.” 

Eleven boys from all the classes and three 
girls at length decided they would compete for 
the prize. The girls did not expect to win it, but 
entered for the race, they said, to show their 
appreciation of the offer, and the frank, fair 
manner in which the contest had been opened to 
girls as well as boys. 

There are always leaders in every school, that 
is to say, some who are taller, stronger, more 
agile or keener-witted than the others; and 
although eleven boys had determined to compete, 
it was known that Alfred Liscomb, Payson 
Morrill and Lineoln Fairbanks were the three 


| being lonesome at the goal. I may keep you 
| company about that time.” 
| He seemed confident, and they could not make 


|him out exactly. In fact, none of the others | 
| learned what his scheme was till the morning of | 


the race. 

The truth was that Otis had conceived a novel 
idea and had it well in hand, but he had no notion 
of giving it to the school until the proper moment 
came. He was something of a genius in his way. 

The schoolmaster at L., Mr. Lapham, by the 
terms of the offer had been made the umpire 
and judge of the race. He was a recent college 
graduate who took an interest in athletics. He 
finally called the race for Saturday, February 16th, 
at nine o’clock in the morning, the snow then 
fulfilling the required conditions. Not only the 
entire school, but nearly everybody in the village 
| was present to see the fun. 

The competitors arrived one after another, or 
in little groups, with their snow-shoes slung over 
their shoulders, the boys in white sweaters, and 
both boys and girls wearing knit toboggan caps 
in red, blue or white, and knit woollen gloves. 
Alfred, Lincoln and Payson were particularly 


appeared to be centred in Editha Oliver and her 
long skees. 

**Now are you all here and ready?’ Master 
Lapham called out at ten minutes to nine. 
so, begin to get your places along that line drawn 
on the snow in front of the ash-tree.” 

“Otis hasn’t come yet!” some one exclaimed ; 
and there was a laugh. 

**He should be here, if he intends to enter the 
race,”’ observed the master. ‘“Ihe word ‘Go’ 
will be given at nine sharp.” 

“‘Well—but here he comes!” shouted several 
| voices from the rear of the crowd. ‘What in 
|the name of goodness! What’s he—why, he’s 
|on a bicycle! It’s a bicycle with a snow-shoe 





gay, although the chief interest of the spectators | 
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‘What kind of a machine do you call that, 
Otis?” demanded Master Lapham. 

“A Yankee snow-shoe, sir,” replied the young 
inventor. 

“Do you propose to use it in the race?” 

“Sure.” 

“*That’s no snow-shoe!” cried several of the 
competitors. ‘This is a snow-shoe race.” 

“That is a snow-shoe, and a very good one, | 
think,” replied Otis, stoutly. ‘“‘I invented it, 
and I have named it. I call it the ‘Yankee 
Snow-Shoe.’” 

There were many voices raised in dissent. 

The master stood looking at the invention in 
some perplexity. 

“*T don’t think that is a snow-shoe,” said Editha, 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, [ do,” said Ella Fairbanks. 
offer says, ‘any kind of snow-shoe.’ ” 

“That is so!” eried numbers of the spectators. 
“Give hima show! Let Otis in!” , 

The master still appeared to be in doubt, but 
at length laughed and said, ‘“T'ake your place on 
the line then, Otis. Nine o’clock lacking one 
minute. Line out and stand ready for the word. 
I shall count off the last three seconds aloud, and 
then shout, ‘Go !’” 

At the word Otis Nutt fell behind, 
for he did not mount till the others 
started. Away they all went at a 
lope, but they did not long lead, 
although Nutt at first seemed to be 
in no hurry, and only followed close 
in the wake of the rest. 

The spectators were not slow in 
forming their opinions, however. 
“*He’s loafing,”’ several said. ‘‘He’s 
nursing himself. Three to one on 
Otis Nutt!” 

Otis kept a few yards in the rear 
of the rest all the way along the 
intervale to where the ascent of the 
hillside began, and then slowly 
mounted the slope with all of them 
still leading him a little till the top 
of the ridge was reached. Then, 
apparently without effort, he shot 
past them down to the meadow on 
the brook, where again he slackened 
speed, but kept about a hundred 
feet ahead of all the others along 
the meadow and across the field in 
the rear of the cemetery. 

It was a queer spectacle to see 
them coming up to the goal at the 
ash-tree, where the bugle hung, all 
hard-worked, very warm and doing 
their best—save Otis Nutt, who was 
trundling leisurely along over the 
snow fully thirty yards ahead! 
The crowd of lookers-on laughed, 
chaffed and hurrahed for Otis and 
his Yankee snow-shoes. 

But it had been a very temper- 
trying race for Alfred, Lincoln and 
Payson Morrill. They arrived at the goal very 
hot and vastly excited. 

“Tis no fair thing!’ they all three shouted as 
soon as they could recover sufficient breath. 

The three girls, who had not expected to win, 
but who arrived not much in the rear of the boys, 
merely laughed at the uproar. 

Some of the boys were angry and quite riotous. 
Observing the extent of the dissatisfaction and 
feeling still a little doubtful as to the status of 
Nutt’s “‘ Yankee snow-shoe,”’ the master deferred 
a declaration of the result of the race. 

As for Otis, he did but little talking and 
remained quiet, but others made up for his 
reticence. The whole village rang with the 
matter. Noisy discussions burst forth at the 
post-office, at the railway station and at the 
stores. 

The master felt himself to be in a dilemma. 
Having admitted Otis to competition, he could 
scarcely du otherwise than give him the race. 
Yet as hard feeling bade fair to result, he called 
a meeting of the school and advocated submitting 
the question to their Western patron who had 
| offered the prize. 

The school voted yes to this proposition. A 
letter was accordingly written to him, and a 
| drawing of Otis’s Yankee snow-shoe was 
inclosed for his inspection. 

They obtained but little satisfaction from this 
source, however. Their Western friend was 
evidently a thorough believer in republican insti- 
| tutions. He at once wired as follows: 

“Should call it a very clever device. I have no 
| Objection to it, personally, but decline to dictate 
to the umpire. Would advise to discuss it as a 
| question in your school lyceum—for of course you 
| have one—and abide by a majority vote of the 
high school.” 

An exciting meeting followed the receipt of the 
| telegram, after school hours that night. It was 


“The 





competitors one of whom would probably win. | tire!” and with a shout and a laugh the crowd | finally voted to discuss the question in lyceum as 
| But nearly all the boys were practising with 


snow-shoes, after a foot of snow came, and the 
whole country about the schoolhouse was crossed 


|} and recrossed with snow-shoe tracks. 





It was soon rumored that Ella Fairbanks, 
Lincoln’s sister, could run nearly or quite as fast 


as her brother, and also that Editha Oliver, who | 
| had sent to her cousin in Minneapolis for a pair | 


of skees, bade fair to be a serious rival. Some 
said that she would win if the race were run on a 
slight snow-crust, for her skees were six feet long, 
more like skates than snow-shoes. 


| parted to let Otis ride through. 

| He came up to the line, jumped off, and stood 
| without speaking or looking to right or left. 
| He had altered the frame of an old-fashioned 
bicyele, and replaced the tires with two broad 
felloes made each of two parallel strips of ash, 
like snow-shoes, and webbed with green hide. 
Each, in fact, was a species of snow-shoe about 
five inches wide by seven feet in length, bent 
around the wheel and made fast to the felloe. 

| ‘The spectators gathered about, staring at the 
| odd contrivance, laughing and applauding it. 


| advised, and the committee on programme cast 
the question in the form of the following resolve. 
viz. : 
“Resolved, that in the late snow-shoe contest 
for the prize of a silver bugle, no form or adapta 
| tion of a bicycle could properly have been admitted 
| aS a snow-shoe.” 
| ‘There had never been so animated a lyceum in 
| the L. school building before, as that which came 
oft the following Saturday evening. The whole 
oncrquiseng of the village was present, and the 
| room was inadequate to seat or to contain the 
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throng. No competitor in the race had been 
chosen as a disputant by the committee, but no 
sooner had the question been declared “open to 
the house,” than the chairman found himself 
pressed for recognition on all sides by would-be 
speakers. 

The burden of contention by the negative was, 
that a bicycle, being a wheeled vehicle, could in 
no proper sense be regarded as a shoe. 

The affirmative as stoutly contended that Otis’s 
invention was a legitimate application of the 
ordinary snow-shoe to the tire of a bicycle, and 
that no bar existed in the offer to such applica- 
tion. The invention, they asserted, was to the 
snow-shoe, what the sewing-machine was to the 
needle—although the needle had been attached to 
wheels, it was none the less a contrivance for 
sewing. This point was loudly applauded by the 
audience. 

The audience at large, however, had no right 
to vote on the question, and when, amidst much 
excitement, the list of students’ names was called, 
the result was found to be a tie-vote. A second 
polling of the school failed to break the dead- 
lock, and the lyceum was adjourned. 

Perceiving that public feeling was waxing hot, 
and that actual disturbance might ensue if a 
second discussion of the question were permitted, 
Master Lapham locked the bugle up and assumed 
the responsibility of postponing the decision 
indefinitely, or at least until greater light could 
be shed on the subject. 

And that is how the matter stands at present. 

Master Lapham frankly admits that he has 
shirked his duty as umpire—for peace’s sake. 

Their Western patron has written of late to 
Otis Nutt, to say that if he will come West and 
begin the manufacture of his snow-shoe bicycle, 
it is possible the cow-boys and hunters would 
make use of them. C. A. & 
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Si Dutton’s Sunday Suit. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 





I awoke before the chickens, next 
morning. When he opened his 
eyes to real things the rain was 
over; there was no sound outside 
but that of the frogs and the 
crickets, and the sky was full 
of stars. 

He felt like giving a whoop of 
joy, but instead he scrambled into his old clothes, 
erept down stairs and out to the pump, where 
he splashed and spluttered so that the roosters 
began tocrow. Then he milked, and swept the 
flagstones, and tended toll for the farmers going 
to catch the early train to Louisville, and, finally, 
gave breakfast such a big start that his mother 
had nothing to do but eat it. 

By this time a great golden ball was rolling 
up from behind the hills, and a perfect summer 
day stretched out twelve happy hours before 
him. 

“Law sakes, Si! I ’most wish there was a 
picnic every day,” Mrs. Dutton said, mixing 
chicken-feed. “It does make you mighty peart.” 

“You set a heap on going, don’t you, Si?” 
yawned Mattie, backing up to have her dress 
buttoned. ‘“‘And don’t you forget your promise, 
either.” 

“T aint going to, Mat. Come on now and let’s 
eat.” 

“You might as well wear your best hat, Si,” 
his mother remarked, graciously. ‘‘And I laid 
out a clean shirt and some clean breeches. I 
reckon you might wear your red necktie, if you’re 





mighty careful.” 

“Shucks! 1 don’t want it,” Si protested, 
uneasily. “I'll look well enough. ‘The shirts 
ready, ma?” 


In fifteen minutes he stood on the porch, ready 
for inspection—a tall boy of twelve with a shining, 
freckled face, wet, yellow hair plastered down 
into order, shrunken cottonade shirt and trousers 
held together by broad “‘gallusses,” and radiantly 
polished shoes. 

“TI guess I’m ready,” he said, shouldering the 
shirts, and the sack for the bacon. ‘Don’t 
forget to tell the folks in the wagons where to 
pick me up.” And off he went down the pike, 
Mat calling after him, ‘‘And don’t you eat up all 
those good things!’ 

No special messenger could have beaten Si in 
the delivery of those shirts, nor in the rapidity 
with which he reached the cabin after he had 
disposed of them. Once there, he closed the 
rickety door, produced a scrap of looking-glass 
from inside his shirt, stuck it into a chink in the 
wall and began his toilet. 

The removal of his blue shirt revealed a freshly 
starched white one beneath, and then, presto 
change! There he was in his “store-clothes,” a 
washed-out tow in color, tying the identical neck- 
tie he had scorned but a short time before. That 
done, he gave his hat a jaunty tip, as he had seen 
the drummers do in town, hid his old -clothes, 
and went to the door to wait. 

The only drawbacks to his perfect contentment 
were an occasional pang of conscience and the 
necessity for carrying the old coffee-sack and 
bringing back the greasy bacon. 

In a few moments he heard the rumble of 
wheels and the sound of gay voices down the 
pike. Nearer and nearer they came, pausing a 
moment at the toll-gate, and then approaching so 
rapidly that Si could recognize Mr. Cloud, the 
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superintendent, in a linen duster and Panama 
hat, on the front seat of the first wagon. 

There was red-headed Bob Russell, too, with 
a fishing-pole, and Rufe Kinsley, with a butter- 
fly net, and Vic Lindsay, waving his hat, and 
Sid. Gaines, with his spectacles. All the boys 
were there, singing and whistling and talking, 
all together. 

“Hi, Sil” “Howdy!” ‘Aint we fine!” were 
some of the greetings he received as he climbed in. 

Mr. Cloud smiled, and said, “I’m glad you 
were showing such devotion to your mother, my 
boy. She said you had taken home her sewing. 
You have set us all a fine example.” 

Si reddened and looked down, and Vie nudged 
him. 

Miss Masters, his especial admiration, had 
charge of the girls in the other wagon, which 
was driven by one of the larger boys. She, too, 
looked at him approvingly, and waved her hand. 

“Did you sneak, Si?” asked Vie, under his 
breath, as they wenton. “You 
look mighty fine. How did you 
work it?” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” said Si. 

“What's that old sack for? 
T’d lose that, if I were you.” 

“It’s to bring home some 
bacon from Cousin Jeremiah’s, 


down by Drennon. Ma made 
me. ” 
Before V ic had time for another 


observation, Mr. Cloud turned 
around and suggested singing, 
and the woods soon rang with 
the gay young voices. 

It was a jolly ride, with many 
pauses to rest the horses, pick 
flowers and drink at wayside 
springs. When they passed the 
meeting-house, Si guiltily recog- 
nized the road leading to Cousin 
Jeremiah’s, and kicked the sack 
farther back under the seat. 

By eleven o’clock the creek 
was reached. It was very high 
and turbulent after the heavy 
rains, and rushed noisily under 
the wooden bridge. 

“Tt’s still rising,” said Mr. 
Cloud, as they clattered across. 
“There’s a grist-mill about a 
mile and a half above here, and 
sometimes, when the mill-pond 
is too full, the miller opens the 
gates and down comes the water 
at a great rate. There’s a sud- 
den rise then, I can tell you.” 

It was growing warmer every 
moment, and the picnickers felt 
great relief when the road wound 
farther and farther into the 
woods. The locust-trees were 
in full bloom, and the air was laden with sweet- 
ness. Blossomy briers filled the fence corners, 
and yellow butterflies fluttered over the rain-filled 
ruts in the road. 


When the camping-ground was reached, every 


one went to work; the boys unharnessing and 
picketing the horses, the girls gathering chips for 
the fire, Mr. Cloud swinging hammocks and 
Miss Masters taking charge of rubber coats and 
umbrellas. The new church was a venture as 
yet in the small Kentucky town, and the Sunday 
school was also an experiment. 

Fortunately, the spot chosen asa pienic-ground 
was on a sunny hillside, and as five or six hours 
of sunshine had preceded them, the grass was 
dry. After much persuasion with chips and 
paper, the fire blazed up merrily. 

They poked potatoes into the coals, toasted 
bacon on twigs and swung a coffee-pot, gipsy- 
fashion, over the flames. Miss Masters and the 
girls spread the cloth on the stone wall, and 
made a beautiful table of it, with flowers and 
ferns and good things. Then chicken and sand- 
wiches and stuffed eggs and pies and cake began 
to disappear with alarming rapidity. 

“What a nice-looking lot of boys and girls!’ 
said Mr. Cloud, benevolently waving a chicken- 
bone. He was sitting on a stump, his hat 
pushed back and a full plate on his knee. ‘“‘We 
have good material to work on, haven’t we, Miss 
Masters ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered, warmly. 
honest, upright, obedient young people. 
proud and glad to teach them.” 

Vie gave Sia sly kick. 

‘What are the plans for the afternoon, Mr. 
Cloud ?” asked Miss Masters. ‘You are general 
manager, you know.” 

“Suppose we have games and stories for a 
while, since it is so warm; then we'll roam 
around and see this wild scenery.” 

Everybody agreed, and after the lunch was 
cleared away they sat on the wall, ate candy and 
listened to Mr. Cloud’s reading aloud. Si 
remembered Mattie, and put away the promised 
good things for her in the inside pocket of his 
best coat. 

Meanwhile it grew warmer and warmer, and 
Mr. Cloud began to yawn. At last he got up 
and handed the book to Miss Masters. 

“This heat is too much for me,” he exclaimed. 
“T must have ‘forty winks.’ Will you read 
a while?” 

“Certainly,” answered Miss Masters. “But 
perhaps they are tired listening. Do you care 
about any more ‘Blue Jackets of 1812,’ boys?’ 


“All 
I’m 
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“No’m,” said Vic, promptly constituting him- 
self spokesman. ‘‘We’d rather walk around.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Masters, amiably. 
“But you’ll be very prudent, won’t you? Don’t 
stay away too long. And you, girls? Are you 
tired of the reading ?” 

“No! No!” they cried. ‘We love it.”” So 
they drew closer to their gentle teacher, and 
made a pretty picture of themselves on the old 
gray wall under the beech-trees. 

Mr. Cloud was stretched out, meanwhile, in 





one of the wagons; and the boys went straggling 
off as aimlessly as boys always do. 

“Say, fellows! What do you say to a swim?” 
inquired Vic, calling a halt when they were out 
of sight of the camp-ground. 

“It’s a ‘go’!”’ all the boys shouted. 

“Come on, then!” eried Vie. “Mr. Cloud 
doesn’t nap any longer than a cat, and it’s a good | 
piece off, so let’s make tracks!” 

Off they ran, helter-skelter, down the hill, 
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|through a strip of woodland, over a pasture | 
where some vicious-looking cattle were browsing, 

down to the willow-fringed bank of the stream. 
The water was foaming and swirling, the deep, | 
swift current full of twigs and leaves. It had 

risen several inches since morning, and seemed | 
to be creeping still higher up on the shore. How | 
delightfully cool and tempting it looked, where | 
the willow boughs dipped into the ripples! 

Not a soul was in sight. Far away on every | 
side stretched the fields and woods, shimmering | 
in the hot sun. High up beyond the hilltops a 
heavy-winged buzzard now and then cut the 
dazzling shine of the summer blue. } 

“Whew! Talk about grand!” And Si tugged 
at his buttons. 

“I’m not going in,” said Sid Gaines. 
promised mother, and I’m not going.” 

“T didn’t make any promises, so I’m going in,” 
exclaimed Si, folding his clothes -with much 
care. 

“What’s a promise, anyhow!’ cried Ted | 
Barker. “We promised lots of things—no water- 
melon, no apple-pie, no salmon-salad, keep in the 
shade and no swimming. Hi! Here goes!” 
And in plunged Ted and his twin brother, 
splashing like whales. 

“Come on! Come on!” yelled Vic, striking 
out in midstream. 
| Si took a last look at his pile of clothes, lying 

very close to the water, and leaped in. Then the | 

fun began. Sid Gaines sat on the bank and | 
| longingly watched the wet heads bobbing up and 
| down in the stream. 

‘Don’t get your feet damp, honey,” cried Rufe 
Kinsley, mockingly. ‘‘Don’t go too near the 
edge!” 

“You wouldn’t be so funny if the miller) 
opened the gates,” retorted Sid. “I wish he 
would, and your old clothes would be washed | 
away.” | 

But Rufe was beyond hearing by this time, 
out with the others, taking the little breakers, | 
drifting down with the current and working up 
again. They had swimming races, drifting races 
and diving contests, and how the minutes flew! 

“Whee! Aint it coming!” cried Si, joyously, 
as the cool stream poured more and more swiftly 
upon them. Fortunately, there were shallow 
places where they could rest, by standing up on 
the hard rock bottom. 

“Hadn’t we better be getting out?” some one 
suggested, after a half-hour or so of enjoyment. | 

“Oh, I say! Not yet! Wait a minute!” | 
called the Barker twins. ‘‘Let’s work away up- | 
stream, to that willow-tree that’s hanging over | 
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the water. Then we can 
drift down.’”’ 

“All right!” yelled Vic, rubbing the water out 
of his eyes. “Comeon! My! Aint it staving 
down, though!” 

Up-stream they went, Sid Gaines running 
along the shore, bent on seeing al! the fun. 

When they reached the willow, they rested 
a while in the sun, getting their breath ; and then, 
after a few delicious dives, threw themselves in 
again to drift down. Sid stood still on the bank, 
looking up-stream. 

*She’s rising a heap,” he called out. ‘You'd 
better be getting out. See those pieces of barrels 
and chicken-coops! I believe the mill-gates are 
open !”’ 

This last he shrieked, but the boys did not 
hear, in the rush of the rising water. Sid ran 
wildly along the bank, waving his arms and 
screaming. Suddenly he stopped short, gave a 
wild yell and fairly danced with excitement. 

““My golly! Boys, your clothes 
are gone! Every rag!” he cried, 
and then burst out laughing. 

Still the swimmers did not 


It’s fine for diving. 


hear. Far down the stream 
floated coats and trousers and 
shirts and hats. Sid yelled 
again: 


“Your clothes are washed 
away! The mill-gates are open!’ 

There was a struggle in the 
water, now. For a few moments 
Sid stopped laughing and stood, 
white and terrified, watching 
the boys fight the current. Then 
one by one they freed themselves 
from its force, and crawled, 
dripping and breathless, on the 
bank. 

“Did you hear? Your clothes 
are gone,” said Sid, laughing 
nervously again, as he looked at 
the forlorn, white-faced fellows. 

Si sprang up. ‘Gone! Gone!” 
he cried. ‘‘You’re fooling!” 

“No, I aint. I yelled and 
yelled to you, but you wouldn’t 
listen. Every last rag’s washed 
away.” 

Si sat down again, whiter than 
ever. ‘“‘Look here, Sid Gaines, 
none of your fooling! You’ve 
hidden them, you know you 
have.’’: 

“Declare to goodness I 
haven’t!” 

By this time Vic had regained 
his breath and his senses, and 
was rolling over on the grass in 
fits of laughter. 

“This beats all!” he cried. 
‘*‘Funny? Well, I guess! 
Whoo-ee! What will Mr. Cloud say?” 

“T don’t care for Mr. Cloud,”’ said Si, forlornly, 
poking in the briers and underbrush. “It’s ma!’’ 

At this, Vic whooped again. “Say, Si! Aint 
you glad you brought that old sack? It'll make 
you a fine pair of pantaloons.”’ 

“Stop your fooling, Vic, and let’s think about 
what we’d better do,” exclaimed Rufe Kinsley. 
“Mr. Cloud and the girls’ll be getting scared and 
take to hunting us, if we don’t send word. ‘Let’s 
send Sid up to explain and get us any clothes he 
can. There’s lots of rubber coats and a table 
cloth and overskirts and things.’’ 

“And umbrellas,” added Vic. But no one 
laughed, and Sid took his departure on a run. 

Si said nothing, but sat under an elderbush, 
huddled together. He was thinking of home 
and mother. 

The other boys beguiled the time playing in 
the stream, now and then bursting into fresh 


| peals of laughter; and in a few moments Sid 


and Mr. Cloud appeared, running over the field 
with their arms full of coverings. The superin- 
tendent looked very serious indeed, and very 
ready to scold, but when he reached the bank 
and caught sight of the unfortunate group, he 
had to smile. 

“‘Well! you’re a fine set!” he cried, dropping 
his burden. ‘Fine, orderly boys, aren’t you? 
You all deserve to be punished, and I dare say 
most of you will be, but-.all I can do is laugh. 
It’s a mercy you weren’t drowned. Didn’t I tell 
you this creek is dangerous? The miller has 
opened the mill-gates, that’s what has happened, 
and it’s a miracle you are not all down in the 
Kentucky River, by this time, along with your 
clothes. Come out now and dress yourselves in 
these things. Divide up any way it happens.” 

Out they crawled, and the ludicrous toilets 
were made. Even Si had to laugh, as he ripped 
open the other end of the bacon sack and put it 
on for trousers, with a girl’s rubber coat on top. 

Every one shrieked with laughter when Vic 
appeared in Miss Masters’s long, pink overskirt 
and a lap-robe, Ted Barker, in his sister’s white 
petticoat and a table-cloth, Rufe Kinsley in Mr. 
Cloud’s linen duster and a pink yarn shawl, and 
the others in equally startling attire. 

“And now,” said Mr. Cloud, “you'll have to 
sit here until Miss Masters and the girls start 
Sid’s going to 
drive them, and I’ll bring the drowned rats later. 
It’s a lucky thing it’s a hot day, or you’d all be 
pretty sick boys after such a lark.’’ 

Three hours afterward, just as twilight was 
melting into darkness, a wagon rumbled along 
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the pike, near the toll-gate. 


It was full of a| he was a ringleader. 
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When they got him to the 


motley collection of boys, all with bare heads | small way-station he was so violent that they 
| were obliged to handcuff him to get him on board. 


and quaking hearts. 

Si was on the front seat with Mr. Cloud. Every 
moment that brought him nearer home added a 
weight to his heart. He could already see the 
light in the toll-gate windows. He anticipated 
his mother’s stern rebuke, and Mattie’s ridicule 


and her reproach at the absence of the promised | 


candy. 

The wagon stopped at the toll-gate. The light 
left the window and shone on the porch, Mrs. 
Dutton holding it high above her head. 

“Well! For the land’s sake!” she exclaimed, 
peering into the darkness. 

“Youve heard of our accident, Mrs. Dutton,” 
said Mr. Cloud, affably. “I hope you will not 
be too hard on your boy.” 

“T aint surprised,” she answered, grimly. “I 
never did have any opinion of these Sunday- 
school doings.’’ 

Si sprang on the porch and the wagon rattled 
away down the pike. His mother surveyed him 
from head to foot. 

‘“‘Where are those sides of bacon?” she 
demanded. 

**T couldn’t get ’em, ma.” 

‘You're a nice-looking object! 
had worn those Sunday clothes!” 

Si braced himself against the doorpost. 

“7 did wear ’em!” he said. “I hid my old 
clothes in that cabin down the pike, and wore 
my Sunday clothes to the picnic!” 

‘There was a dead silence. Mattie stood in the 
doorway, with a laugh ready, but this awful 
disclosure paralyzed everything. 

“Go in that house,” his mother said at last, in 
a husky voice, pointing with her long forefinger. 
“Go in that house and sit down by that stove 
and drink every last drop of that catnip tea. 
And don’t you say Sunday school or Sunday 
clothes to me, till I teach you something with a 
hickory switch in the wood-house. Mat, you go 


‘long to bed!” ; 
FRANCES NEWTON SYMMES. 
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A Quick Recapture. 


} HE Canadian Northwest Mounted Police 

“4 is pretty well known as a body of 
picked and highly-trained men, charged 
with the duty of enforcing Dominion 
law over the wild Indians, the half- 
breeds and the more or less civilized 
white men who roam over a vast 
territory north of the United States 
boundary. In the course of their service the 
men of the force undergo many hardships and 
undertake many adventures, some of them even 
more remarkable than that of which I mean to 
give a perfectly true account. 

Not long ago Ken-na-ron-gwa, a Cree of 
the Plains, ‘“‘went out after cattle’ with two 
other young bucks, his relations; that is to say, 
they began shooting, skinning and eating the 
cattle in the outlying ranches, near the hunting- 
grounds of his tribe, as if they were so many 
buffalo. The young Indians often do this when 
they get restless; and sometimes, especially if 
they get hold of any fire-water, their thievishness 
results in bloodshed. 

‘The mounted police are always on the lookout 








for young bucks who break away from their | 


villages and go after cattle, for their example, if 
they went unpunished, would quickly infect 
others. The offence, like a fire in prairie grass, 
needs prompt treatment. 

Ken-na-ron-gwa knew he was a “‘bad Injun.” 
There was no hunger in his village—nothing to 
excuse the fact that he and two other Crees had 
shot eight cattle on Milman’s run in the foot-hills. 
They did it for sport; it was like the old buffalo 
times, this riding among the scurrying cattle, 
shooting right and left, and yelling like fiends. 
Then, too, fresh stolen beef, after army bacon 
and muskrats, was a delicious change of diet. 

Because Ken-na-ron-gwa realized that he had 
done amiss, he was easily arrested. When two 
mounted policemen pulled up in front of his 
teepee, and told him to “get his pony and come 
along,” he obeyed philosophically. 

All thearrests of Indians made by the mounted 
police are made in that simple way. A pair of 
policemen ride into the village and take their 
man out, without giving any time for thought or 
action. In a large village this is comparatively 
safe now, for many Indians will take the side of 
law and order. But in a village of few lodges, 
inhabited mostly by the prisoner’s relatives, there 
is often trouble for the troopers. 

But Ken-na-ron-gwa went quietly enough. He 
had been expecting arrest, for he knew that his 
comrades had been caught before. After all, 
what did it matter? He would ride cozily with 
the police to the nearest post. The commandant 
would “speak big’? to him for ten minutes. He 
would be shut up in the fort for three months or 
so, with plenty of tobacco and good rations; and 
then be let out till the next time. Of course he 
would have to pay some skins to the ranchman 
in the spring for a fine; but that was too far 
away to bother an Indian. 

What he had not reckoned on was the railway. 
During the summer a side line had been run 
through his country to the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the police had 
orders to take Ken-na-ron-gwa to Calgary, because 


| car. 





Indeed, he had got at his knife and very nearly 
stabbed Policeman Simmonds with it. 

However, he was at last in the baggage-car 
with Policeman Simmonds on guard over him, 
and, as chance happened, a squad of mounted 
police on other duty in a car behind the baggage- 
Simmonds’s comrade who had assisted at 
the capture had ridden back to his post, his 
presence being no longer considered necessary. 

After a while Ken-na-ron-gwa seemed resigned 
to his fate and spoke to his captor. 

“This live devil stop soon?’ he asked, refer- 
ring to the railway engine. 

“Yes, pretty soon.” 

“How soon?” 

“Oh, three or four pipes.” A pipe in Indian 
parlance — meaning time for smoking one— is 
about an hour. 

“Injin want smoke pipe now—loose hand—no 

can get pipe—dis thing run too 
hard.” 
The good-natured policeman 
thereon readily enough took off 
his prisoner’s handcuffs and gave 
him his pipe. It seemed per- 
fectly safe to do so. The train 
was running at a great rate over 
the level prairie; Simmonds had 
his Winchester leaning against 
the side of the car near him. 
There was no danger, thought 
Simmonds, who had not been 
long on the force. 

Ken-na-ron-gwa smoked in 
silence and apparent placidity 
for a while, but his heart was 
black. Where was the “live 
devil” taking him to, tied to its 
tail ? he wondered, as he smoked. 
What awful thing mightn’t there 
beat the end of a trip that began 
so fearfully ! 

The side-door of the baggage- 
car stood open to admit light and 
air. The train was slowing up 
a little as it approached a bridge 
over a large slough. With a 
movement so quick that the eye 
could hardly follow it, he was 
out of the door, grabbing the 
policeman’s Winchester as he 
passed him. 

Simmonds was after him with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, but 
his heavy riding-boots were 
against him, and he stumbled 
in alighting and sprained his 
ankle grievously. When he 
recovered his footing the train 
had passed on and Ken-na-ron- 
gwa, twenty feet off, had him 
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support him. But when, toward night, he 
realized that Ken-na-ron-gwa was heading stead- 
ily westward, the brave lad realized that he had 
undertaken a hazardous task. He remembered 
that there was a small camp of renegade Crees in 
that direction,—about eight lodges,—all Ken-na- 
ron-gwa’s relatives, and had no longer any doubt 
that this was the escaped prisoner’s goal. For 
Jack to arrest him openly there would mean his 
own death to a certainty. 

It was a trying situation for an old plainsman, 
let alone a boy of eighteen; but the lads that 
enlist in the Canadian mounted police are gen- 
erally of good material. Rogers kept on the 
trail. Near sunset next day he was lying in the 
tall grass on a bluff, watching some Cree lodges 
below him. They were the lodges of the pris- 
oner’s relations before spoken of. To reach 
them Rogers had come nearly fifty miles, eating 
nothing but the few biscuits he had taken with 
| him when he started. 
| Almost the first man he saw was 
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miles away, with his recaptured prisoner. The 
commandant told him “he was a smart lad ;” 
and that simple approbation, with the increased 
respect of his comrades, was all the reward he 
ever had, or expected. 

It may please the young reader to hear that 
Ken-na-ron-gwa got only two months in prison 
after all. REGINALD GouRLAy. 
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The Possibilities of Self-Culture. 
By Agnes Irwin, 
Dean of Radcliffe College (the Harvard Annex). 


HAT can a girl do for self-culture? 
If she must stay at home for one 
reason or another, and if she cannot 


find, in her own surroundings, the 
help and counsel that she needs, what can she do 
for herself? She can do much, | think ; certainly 
more than ever before in the 
history of civilization; quite 
enough to give her living power, 
living interest, curiosity, hope. 
The wish to do, the try to do, 
that is the main thing. 

The wish and the effort, these 
we may, each and all, take for 
our portion in this life, and if 
what we do is not so well done 
as it might have been under 
other conditions, what of that? 
“Joy’s soul lies in the doing.” 
Is this vague and not helpful 
because it is vague? 

“Emerson does not help me 
one bit,” said a young man to 
me, “when I want to know 
what to do next. He tells me 
to rally on my relations to the 
Universe, and I don’t know 
how.” The knowing how, is 
the point of this article for the 
lonely girl who wishes to do 
something to cultivate herself. 

First, she must face certain 
facts honestly and squarely. 
Some things she cannot do at all 
without help; many things she 
cannot do as well, and she can 
do nothing as easily without 
help as with it. 

The easy doing is not a matter 
of real importance; the loss in 
time will be more than made up 
by the gain in strength and 
power and endurance, and this 
is also true of the things she 
cannot do without a teacher as 
well as with one. The things 
she cannot do at all without help, 
she must forego; they are not 








neatly covered with his own 
Winchester. 

Neither man spoke a word, 
but there was a peculiar eloquence in the glittering, 
snakelike eye of the redskin that made Simmonds 
refrain from trying to draw his revolver. 

-The Indian backed away, keeping the rifle on 
Simmonds, till he got a hundred yards or so off. 
Then he turned round and sped away across the 
prairie, running like an antelope. Poor Sim- 
monds, who, with his sprained ankle, was 
unable to walk a yard, to say nothing of running, 
had to stand and see him go. 

Long before the train could stop, and the 
squad of police who were in the forward car 
could get to the spot, the Indian was out of sight 
over one of the great waves of the rolling prairie. 
He had a good start and the larger part of North 
America for a refuge, once he had got out of sight. 

The squad came up, and a hurried consultation 
took place. The rank and file had precise orders 
to proceed at once to Calgary. But something 
must be done to capture the runaway. 

Simmonds was disabled. If the prisoner was 
allowed to escape like that, it would soon be 
known through the whole Cree tribe, and 
then the news would run through other tribes, 
and a serious loss of prestige to the mounted 
police would follow. 

What was to be done? Then Jack Rogers, 
the bugler of the squad, a lad of eighteen, the 
best long-distance runner in the corps, stepped 
forward. He volunteered, if permitted, to follow 
the Indian, and bring him in single-handed. 

Jack’s offer was accepted. He took off his 
heavy riding-boots, put on a pair of moccasins 
and, taking only his heavy cavalry revolver, 
handcuffs and a few captain’s biscuits, was off in 
less than five minutes. The train went on. 

Rogers was small, slight and very boyish in 
appearance, but he had plenty of courage, nerve 
and brains. All that day he followed his man at 
good speed, for the red man’s trail in the long 
grass, which stood about knee-high, was as easy 
to follow as a turnpike road. Jack never came 
in sight of his man, nor did he wish to on the 
open prairie, for the Indian had a Winchester 
rifle, which would have much the best of an 
argument against a revolver. 

The bugler thought, when he started, that 
Ken-na-ron-gwa would head for the large Cree 
village to the north, where he had been arrested 
first; and there Rogers meant to recapture him, 
trusting to the good sense of the better class of 
the Indians and to the prestige of his uniform to 
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ron-gwa exhibiting his easily acquired rifle to his 
admiring relations. ‘There were eight other men, 
and some squaws. It was a fishing-camp on the 
banks of a large creek. 

Rogers could see the canoes drawn up all 
ready for the night’s ‘‘jacking’’—that is, spearing 
fish by torch or ‘“‘jack’”’ light. He also saw the 
six or eight ponies of the camp picketed in a line 
near the teepees. Then, for the first time, he saw 
a fair chance to capture his man. 

He lay still in the grass and exercised patience. 
Night came on. As darkness approached, the 
whole camp, squaws and all, lit their jack-lights, 
pushed off the canoes, and began their fishing— 
all the camp, except one man. Ken-na-ron-gwa 
was tired with his long run and did not wish to 
fish. This was what Rogers had counted on. 

Secure now from all danger of pursuit, the 
Indian went into the nearest teepee, evidently to 
sleep. This was better than Rogers had dared 
to hope for. He forced himself to lie still and 
wait an hour. 

The canoes were far away, round a bend of the 
creek, when Jack crept down the bluff, and then 
crawled inch by inch to the teepee which he had 
seen Ken-na-ron-gwa enter. 

Soon afterward the tired Indian was wakened 
by the command in English, ‘‘Get up and come 
with me!” He knew what it meant, and as he 
woke with a start, he became aware that a small 
but solid-looking white youth was holding a 
revolver to his ear. He reached for the rifle—it 
was not there. Then he realized, Indian-like, 
that the fates were against him. 

“Come, get up!” said Jack Rogers. 

Ken-na-ron-gwa felt the cold touch of the 
revolver. He rose, and Jack marched him to the 
place where the ponies were picketed. Covering 
the Indian with the revolver, Jack made him 
unfasten the picket-ropes of the two best-looking 
animals. Like a shot Jack sprang upon one of 
them, keeping the revolver ready all the time. 

“Now mount the other pony,” said Jack. 
The Indian scowlingly obeyed. 

“Hold out your hands,” said Jack, coming 
nearer with the revolver. The Indian obeyed | 
this, and before he realized it the handcuffs were | 
locked on his wrists. Then Jack tied the Indian | 
on securely with the lariat which hung at his | 
pony’s saddle-bow, and they were off. 

Before sunrise next morning Rogers rode into 
the nearest mounted police post, twenty-five | 








many, and in most cases the 
wish and the opportunity seem 
to come together. 

As for the things she can do alone, how many 
they are! ‘Think of science and the wonders 
that have been wrought by lonely workers! 
Think of Robert Dick, an ill-treated lad, appren- 
ticed to a baker, hard-worked through his boyhood, 
knowing every secret of poverty and pain and 
fatigue, never more than a poor baker, and yet 
knowing at first hand what no other geologist and 
botanist of his time knew. 


Thomas Edward, the Naturalist. 


Think of Thomas Edward, the naturalist, 
beginning to work in a factory at the age of six 
years, cruelly treated by the shoemaker to whom 
he was apprenticed at the age of eleven, learning 
something from the pictures in the bookstalls and 
the stuffed animals in the shop windows, and 
more from his daily walk to and from his work, 
but not able to begin a collection until after his 
marriage, because he had no place in which to 
keepa specimen. Think of him, *‘without friends, 
without a single book on natural history, not 
knowing the names of the creatures he found, 
gaining a knowledge unique in its freshness and 
accuracy.”’ 

His first collection—standing for two years’ 
work, for nights of sleepless wanderings among 
the nocturnal creatures, for days of risk and 
exposure, of toil and disappointment—was sold 
for a hundred dollars, to a gentleman who stored 
it in a damp place and let it go to rack and ruin. 

He made a second collection, and a third, under 
the same conditions, with an occasional interlude 
of shoemaking and a salary of two guineas a year 
from his unappreciative townsmen, until in 1866 
illness forced him to give up his nightly wander- 
ings, and his salary was increased to thirteen 
guineas a year. 

Such labors as his mean an “‘infinite capacits 
for taking pains,’’ as genius has been defined to 
be, and these were men of genius; but the same 
spirit was shown in the collection of seaweeds | 
saw last fall; a wonderful and beautiful collection 
of the seaweeds of the Pacific Coast, made by a 
lady of southern California, with a bonnet-pin. 

She began it for her own pleasure. The speci 
mens were as marvellous and as beautiful a> 
any fairy-tale, and in the midst of them lay the 
bonnet-pin, resting from its labors, with an 
inscription, eloquent in its dryness, ‘‘All done 
with this.” Given time and a bonnet-pin, what 
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cannot a woman do? It is in literature, however, 
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his work contentedly, finding in literature his | were the kitchens and the huts of the hundred 


that there are the greatest possibilities for self- | ‘“‘exceeding great reward.” 


culture. It is to books that most lonely students 
will turn for help, and in books they will find it. 
Even to learn a language, no teacher is required, 


and many teachers will tell you that one book is | standing over the wash-tub; and the children | lands—literally lord of all he surveyed. 
| natural, Don Arturo loved the sight, and on the} black hair, and took their guitars out on the 
| veranda he was always to be found when he was | front veranda, where the hammocks swung invit- 


enough. 

An old friend of my family, a Swede, shut off 
from the world for a year, learned English, and 
learned it admirably, from a Shakespeare and a 
dictionary. 

An Irish teacher of languages, who certainly 
had great success with his pupils, used to say 
that the teacher and the dictionary were super- 
fluous; all that the student needed was a copy of 
the New Testament in the language he wished 
to learn. 

I confess to thinking both his preaching and 
his practice far beyond the power of ordinary 
mortals; but certainly an immense deal can be 
done, by any one who chooses to work, with a 
grammar and a dictionary and one book ina 
foreign language. ‘The book must bea good one, 
however, for the constant repetition and re-reading 
and studying by heart that this process involves 
will try the stuff of which the book is made. 


The Well of English. 


If the barriers that separate us from a foreign 
literature seem insurmountable, what treasures 
there are in our own! Mr. Morley says that no 
one who knows how to read French need ever 
have a dull hour, and surely this is equally true 
of English. 

All masters of English are agreed that a few 
books, known by heart, are worth more as 
mental food than a library, read once and 
forgotten. The books that we read and re-read 
as children and as young people pass into our 
blood and our fibre. 

Dean Church says, in speaking of his own 
style, ‘“Where one’s stock of words comes from I 
cannot tell; but I suppose they come if one reads 
with care good English. Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Burke, Walter Scott, Defoe (Robinson 
Crusoe), Goldsmith, were, as far as I can 
remember, the books I used to value as giving, 
beside their thoughts, the most delightful and 
striking ways of saying them.” 

It is a comfort to think that all the great 
masterpieces of English literature are easily and 
cheaply accessible, in different series of publica- 
tions, and that there is hardly a nook or corner 
in this wide land that cannot be reached by post. 

Of course there are many young people who 
cannot afford to pay the occasional ten or fifteen 
cents for a book, but many of them are within 
reach of free libraries, and the scheme of “‘travel- 
ling libraries,” taken up in Massachusetts by the 
Woman’s Education Association, gives a real 
and needed aid to readers in the smaller and 
poorer towns. 

Nearly a hundred years ago a minister in New 
Hampshire, eager for books, but too poor to buy 
many, induced his brother-in-law in Boston to 
read most of the books that came out, and to 
write out their contents for him, so that, in his 
country parsonage, he kept up with the world. 
The brother-in-law of to-day would hardly think 
it worth while to spend his time on brief abstracts 
of any new book, and I am amazed at the 
thought of so much leisure. 

But the Society for Home Studies to-day 
carries out, on a somewhat similar plan, the idea 


of “profit-sharing” in intellectual matters. The | blue line of the western hills beyond which lay 
students read and make notes ; the note-books are | the sea. In the whole valley there was not a spot 


forwarded at fixed intervals to the 
correspondent, who corrects and 
revises and suggests; occasion- 
ally an essay is written, and thus 
knowledge and information are 
shared and diffused, “blessing 
him that gives and him that 
takes.” 

I have known lonely places in 
the far West and dry spots in our 
own East made happy by this 
interchange of service and kind- 
ness. The woman who wants to 
help her poorer sister, the poorer 
woman who blesses the richer 
sister by letting her give help, 
often make a friendship of real 
value to both. 

Then there is the immense circle 
upon circle helped by Chautauqua ; 
and the smaller, but not less valu- 
able, work done by the University 
Extension Association. These 
count their followers by the 
hundred thousand, and an exten- 
sion meeting at Oxford is a won- 
derful sight, for the gray walls that 
have for so long seemed meant 
only for the few, now look kindly 
down on the many, and the tie of 
brotherhood seems to grow 
stronger in the place upon earth where it is most 
often weakened by the self-indulgence of the 
intellectual life. 

A Cambridge lecturer told me a delightful 
story of an extension student with whom he had 
corresponded for many years, and whose essays 
were admirable. The lecturer had often tried to 
find the student, but with no success, for he had 
looked too high; but he finally discovered him to 
be a carpenter and doer of odd jobs, whom he 
had often seen. The carpenter had gone on with 


“You do not know,” writes a woman from a 


| lonely farm in the West, “‘what it has been to me | Echeandia, who, sitting on his wide veranda, | ready at six o'clock. 


COMPANION. 


Indian servants. 
Valley, hill and house belonged to Don Arturo 
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so, after his hour’s jaunt, approach the house 
from an opposite direction. 

Supper of meat ragout and more beans was 
Afterward Luisita, Con- 


|to have this poetry to think over while I am could look out in any direction over his own | cepcion, Nina, Ysabel and Assunta put on white 


like the stories in it better than anything.” 


Neighborhood Clubs. | 

If you are beyond the reach of University 
Extension or Chautauqua, and find studying 
alone a chilly process, what then? Then make 
your own club or circle on a simple plan—the 
simpler the better; use your Yankee inventive- | 
ness to adapt your plan to the possibilities of the 
community in which you live. 

It may happen that you know more than some 
of your neighbors; then make your calculations 
accordingly, and do not ask an old lady who 
never liked poetry, even in her youth, to belong 
to a Browning Club or a Whitman Fellowship; | 
do not urge a middle-aged woman, brought up to 
abhor the stage and all connected therewith, to 
study with you the Elizabethan dramatists. Do 
not put on the airs of an apostle, nor the airs of 
an intellectual poor relation. 

It will be a strange community in which all the | 
knowledge is in the possession of one person. 
Study the needs of your neighbors as well as 
your own; share with them and let them share 
with you; help them and let them help you. <As_ 
the old English proverb has it, ‘‘do the next | 
thing’’—that is, the thing nearest you—for those 
who are nearest you. 

If you feel in doubt as to where to begin in 
literature, begin with the books that are near you 
in time and in which you feel an interest. Take | 
a poet, like Tennyson or Longfellow, and read 
him from beginning to end. Or take a history or 
biography, dealing with some of the great events 
of the nineteenth century, and follow out some 
suggestion until you can go no farther. 

Read a little daily, and every day, before 
beginning to read, go over in your memory what | 
you read the day before, and write down from 
memory the gist of it. This will perhaps be a 
more difficult task than it seems, but it will keep | 
you from being careless or desultory, and it will 
give you facility of expression. 

Study a few lines of the best poetry or prose 
daily, and do not let them pass too easily from 
your memory. Do not make your tasks too long | 
or too heavy. The thing for you is to keep on. 
You will have the great advantage of “going 
slow,” and the chances of winning the race are 
as much in favor of the tortoise as they ever 
were. Meanwhile you have gained for yourself, 
you have helped your neighbors to gain, ‘‘the 
capacity for enjoyment and the capacity for 
serviceableness, which are the best fitting for 
life.”’ ‘Difficulties are made to be surmounted.” 
‘Will is the measure of power.” What could you 
not do if you would? 


”™ 
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A Californian of the Olden Time. 


HE big adobe ranch-house stood upon 
the crest of a sugar-loaf hill in the 
shadow of the mountains that swept 
round grandly to the north and east. 
It looked out across the valley’s wide- 











rolling green or gold billows of wheat to the faint, 








DON ARTURO. 


from which could not be seen the sugar-loaf hill 
and the gleaming white walls of the dwelling—a 
long one-storied succession of single rooms, built 
around three sides of an inner court or patio in 
which grew palms and rose-bushes. Broad 
verandas extended the whole length of the quad- 
rangle, inside and outside. 

The central building was the dwelling proper, 
containing the living-rooms of the family. One 
wing was set apart for guest-chambers, the other 








for household stores. In the rear of the patio 


As was | 


not on horseback. 

Summer and winter he lounged under the | 
protection of the passion-flower and jasmine 
vines, rolled and smoked many slim brown ciga- 
rettes, and listened amiably, if a trifle absently, 
to whoever sought audience, whether it were 
Ramon the majordomo, come to make report of 
the sheep-shearing or the wheat-harvest and to | 
receive the customary sleepy sign of approval: 
“Bueno ;” or whether it were Dofia Yda—pure | 
Castilian, white as 
milk and straight as 
a sword-palm — with 
some mention of the 
arrival of a merchant- 
ship at San Pedro 
harbor, laden with 
desirable things — 
Indian and Chinese 
draperies and _ silks, 
French clocks and gilt 
chairs, or perhaps 
Yankee hardware 
and calico. 

“Bueno—buy them 
all,’”’ Don Arturo 
would murmur lan- 
guidly through a cloud 
of smoke. 

Or it might be 
Luisita, Concepcion, 
Nina, Ysabel, As- 
sunta, all laughing 
and talking at once, 
bubbling over with 
plans for a fandango or tertulia. Putting his 
fat fingers in his ears, Don Arturo would bellow 
above the feminine din, “Bueno! Yes,—do 
what you like,—only let me finish my nap!” 

The nap lasted commonly until dinner-time, at 
twelve o’clock, when Don Arturo roused himself 
and joined his numerous family to partake of a 
trifle of soup boiled in the Spanish fashion with 
rice, garbanzos and cabbage; puchero with green 
chili and tomatoes ; fried beans and tortillas ; and 
lastly dulce, home-made sweetmeats. 





Diablo. 


After the meal Don Arturo retired to a shady 
hammock on the veranda for a siesta which 
agreeably disposed of the hot hours of the after- 
noon; and about four o’clock, having made a 
fresh toilet for the occasion, he would come forth 
and call lustily for his horse Diablo—Diablo the 
superb, groomed and glossy like jet, his black 
mane and tail almost sweeping the ground which 
his silver-shod hoofs spurned daintily, his proud 
Andalusian head tossing to the chime of the 
silver gold-starred chains of his head-stall! 

Don Arturo in his best was a figure not | 
unworthy such a mount. His short, open jacket | 
gleamed with gold embroidery, and the linen and 
lace it displayed were fine as cobwebs; his | 
breeches of crimson velvet were fastened at the | 
knee with gold galloon, and embroidered leggings | 
of deerskin enveloped his calves; a red sash | 
encircled the region of his quondam waist; a | 
gold-laced sombrero rested on his long black hair. 

Standing, Don Arturo was 
picturesque, gorgeous, but scarcely 
imposing ; but mounted, becoming, | 
as it were, a part of the superb ani- | 
mal under him, he became majestic. | 

Gathering up the jingling bridle- 
reins he would tap Diablo’s shin- 
ing flank with his spur, swaying | 
gracefully to the leap of the spirited 
brute, and plunge off down the 
hill. 

It he chose, as he sometimes did, | 
Don Arturo might ride to the sea, 
twenty miles away, without setting | 
foot outside his own ranch. A | 
Californian counted his land by 
leagues, not acres. Don Arturo | 
owned twenty leagues—say one | 
hundred thousand acres. 

Two thousand horses, twenty | 
thousand cattle, fifteen thousand 
sheep grazed over this unfenced 
territory. Wheat and barley grew 
in the valleys, and here and there 
a few acres were planted to| 
olives and vines. Over the miles | 
of unbroken ground the wild | 
mustard rioted, tossing its golden | 
foam high in air; great stretches 
of yellow and orange poppies 
blazed like flame; and the yucca 
reared its huge cone of white, fragrant blossoms 
out of the gray sage-brush. 

But Don Arturo was little inclined to consider 
the color of weeds. He would canter along the 
edge of the sea of barley, breathe its warm, 
slightly musty odor, and carelessly estimate the | 
value of the harvest ; stop a moment, perhaps, at | 
the vineyard, where half a dozen peons were | 
pruning the long shoots from the grape-vines; 
cross the bridge over the broad, irrigating zanja | 
in which ran the life-blood of the hacienda; and | 
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dresses, stuck roses in the smooth coils of their 


ingly. The sun dropped behind the hills; the 
short twilight faded into dusk; large, clear stars 
sparkled out in the warm, summer sky; a mock- 
ing-bird, perched on a tree in the patio, poured 
out a flood of defiant, gurgling melody. 

Presently visitors arrived—dashing caballeros 
on foam-flecked steeds, which they tied to the 
cross-bar before the house. A rumble and screech 
of ungreased wheels, mingled with shouts of 
laughter, became audible. A huge, low cart 
drawn by two white 
oxen climbed the hill. 
Its gay occupants 
were the family of a 
neighboring ranchero, 
and they had come to 
stay a week — unin- 
vited, but sure of a 
welcome. 

The men all smoked 
and many of the 
women. The girls 
twanged their guitar- 
strings and sang melt- 
ing Spanish love- 
songs such as this: 
La boca de mi Pepita 
£s mas dulce que un pana! 
V sus labios son de rosa, 
Pero no son para mi. 

After each verse 
every one applauded. 
Then two or three 
guitars together struck 
_ up a lively fandango. 
A slender girl darted out into the middle of the 
broad floor where the light from the candles in 
the sala fell through an open window upon her. 
She lifted her white skirt daintily in her finger- 
tips, poised herself on the toes of her slippers, 
and performed /a Sola to the vociferous admi- 
ration of all. 

More songs followed, and more dances. The 
merriment waxed louder. The older people were 
drowned out. Don Arturo slumbered peacefully 
in his hammock, but near him in the shadow his 
wife, Dofia Yda, sat upright and watchful, her 
keen eyes pursuing in turn Luisita, Concepcion, 
Nina, Ysabel and Assunta. 


How the Change Began. 


Once an American adventurer drifted to the 
ranch, and after many experiments succeeded in 
raising a crop of beets—a novelty which happened 
to please the palate of Don Arturo. 

“What do you want for yourself?” asked the 
ranchero. 

“Sefior, I would like a little land.” 

“Muy bueno—very well. ‘Take four leagues,” 
said Don Arturo, placidly. 

“But, sefor! I have no use for so much land!” 
protested the alarmed beneficiary. “Give me 
half a league—I don’t want more.” 

“Californians do not bestow acres,” was the 
lordly response. ‘‘You can have two leagues and 
no less.” 

And there the matter ended. 

This was the beginning. Swiftly the tide of 
immigration from the States overflowed the 
country, washing into nooks and corners, sweep- 
ing away landmarks, bringing ruin and desolation 
to the kindly owners of the soil. ‘“‘Squatters’’ 
settled in droves on Don Arturo’s land. 

At first he laughed good-naturedly. 
enough and to spare,”’ he said. 

Gradually they encroached upon his cultivated 
fields, stole his horses, killed his cattle and built 
their huts in sight of his house. When Don 
Arturo finally roused himself they were too 
strong to fight. Against his will the proud 
Californian appealed to the law of the victors, 
and that law speedily dispossessed him of all. 

Now, forty years later, Don Arturo and his 
wife house their old age in a tiny cottage on a 
side street of the city which has grown up as by 
magic around the sleepy Spanish town of La 
Reina de los Angeles. Don Arturo is a philoso- 
pher. He has drifted with the tide, and his 
gentle observation, taking note of the alien strand 
on which he is cast, finds it not altogether barren. 

“Tt was to be,” he says, placidly, in the circle 


“T have 


| of his friends, which is broad enough to include 


many of the new race. “And it is better so 
perhaps—better for the country. Who knows? 
With us the gold would have lain forever in the 
bed of the stream or just below the surface of 


| our untilled ground—we would not have scratched 


for it! At least we should have put it off hasta 
manana—till to-morrow—or better still, pasado 
manana—until the day after to-morrow. And 
now there is for us no more mafiana—we have 
yesterday only. To-day and to-morrow belong 
to you, my friends. It is the will of God.” 

Dojfia Yda, withered and desiccated like a sun- 
scorched apricot, sits silent in the shadow; and 
as she listens to these words in the hated 
American tongue, no syllable of which ever 
passes her stern lips, the depths of her great 
black eyes flash an unquenchable anger. 

NEITH Boyce. 
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Current Topics. 


The first meaning of the word office is 
service, but that seems to be the last meaning 
when the average professional politician is defin- | 
ing the term. | 

Gladstone is too wise to talk without 
weighing the import of his words. When he 
speaks of the Sultan of Turkey as “him whom I 
always wish to call the Great Assassin,” he 
fastens upon that despot a mark of reproach that 
time cannot remove. 

The proverbial inability of the human 
creature to profit by observation and experience 
is illustrated anew in far-off Alaska. Thousands 
of men joined the rush to those northern gold- 
fields last spring, and before the summer ended 
found themselves in most distressing circum- 
stances. So great was the throng of resourceless 
prospectors that the Alaska Commercial Company 
deemed it prudent to give a large number of them 
free transportation to the States rather than 


. attempt to protect throughout the winter the 


company’s stores in Alaska from the depreda- 
tions of men made desperate by want. 


The rare distinction of serving a single 
congregation during a period of fifty years belongs 
to the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs of Brooklyn, New 
York. The completion of this half-century will 
be commemorated in the coming November. The 
light of such a ministry cannot be confined within 
denominational lines, as sunlight cannot be kept 
within and for one vineyard. Eloquence such as 
Doetor Storrs has exemplified is seldom vouch- 
safed, and yet this grace is surpassed by a devo- 
tion which has counted nothing foreign to the 
purpose of his ministry which could make the 
life of the individual or of the community truer 
and nobler. 


One of the promises of Edison, the 
wizard of electric science, is that, by means of the 
phonograph and the vitascope working together, 
he expects to produce an opera that shall satisfy 
the senses of sight and sound. Only one diffi- 
culty, and that mechanical, has to be overcome 
before the problem will have been solved. If 
this obstacle is overcome, the ear will hear voices 
and the eye see shapes true to life produced 
wholly by mechanism, and the illusion will be 
complete. Science to-day is paralleling the most 
extravagant stories of the supernatural, making 
this epoch the most interesting in human history. 


When our recent eminent Chinese 
visitor—Li Hung Chang—criticised the atti- 
tude of this republic toward Chinese immigrants, 
he did not take into consideration the fact that 
while his countrymen are in this country they 
are not of this country. They have their own 
semi-seeret tribunals; they hold themselves 
amenable to their own laws, and not to our laws; 
their purpose is to acquire a certain amount of 
money, and then to depart with it. The greatest 
objection to Chinese immigration is not the cheap- 
ness of Chinese labor; it is rather the dearness 
of it, for the Chinese contribute only indirectly to 
the prosperity of the country. They come here 
not to stay and help build up, but to exist 
while they get possession of something to take 
away. 

Many a so-called home in city slums is 
only a training school for a life of violence and 
crime. An east side district in New York City 
recently gave convincing evidence that this state- 
ment is true. Among the children there was a 
daily average of eight fights to each block of 
dwellings. These encounters were not infre- 
quently encouraged in a practical way by the 
parents. In one of the fights, a boy struck by 
another boy did not return the blow. ‘Why 
didn’t you hit him?” screamed the boy’s mother, 
and the enraged woman followed up the question 
by fiercely striking the little fellow because his 
fists were too inactive to suit her ideas of their 
right use. Given a boy thus goaded to fighting ; 
add a few years of belligerency ; then let him be 
crazed by liquor, and you have a fully equipped 
recruit for the army of ruffians and murderers. 


Ever since June 30, 1893, the United 
States government has been in the unenviable 
position of a business concern which is obliged 
each year to pay out more money than it receives. 
Between June 30, 1893, and June 30, 1894, the 





expenditures of the national government exceeded 
the receipts by $69,803,260. During the next 
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deficit, and the year ending last June showed 
another balance of $26,042,245 on the wrong side 
of Uncle Sam’s ledger. ‘To this must be added 
a deficit of $23,198,839 which has accumulated 
between the first day of July and the first day of 
September, 1896, giving a total of $161,849,567, 
which represents the extent to which the govern- 
ment has run behind in three years and two 
months. 

The son of a former President of the 
United States is reported as having said that he 
prefers to make his home in London, because he 
can maintain there within his income a position 
in accordance with the dignity of the son of a 
President. Probably the young man has been 
incorrectly reported, but the incident furnishes a 
text that can be utilized by patriotic Americans, 
young and old. The son of a former President 
of the republic maintains a position entirely in 
accordance with his hereditary dignity when he 
becomes and remains a useful citizen of the 


| United States. Dignity is not a relative term. 


What is dignity in one man is dignity in every 
other man. The test does not include what his 
father has been. The son of a President can 
best maintain a position of becoming dignity by 
following in the footsteps of his father—striving 
to be a worthy citizen, thus getting and keeping 
the respect of his fellow-citizens. 
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SELF-INDULGENCE. 


War Sesroze man, but luxury mankind; 
It ruins both the body and the inind, 
Crown. 
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First Votes. 


Two and a half million young Americans will 
be entitled, a fortnight hence, for the first time to 
take part in the choice of a President of the 


United States. Tens of thousands of the number | 


are ‘Companion boys,”’ to whom we can speak 
almost as to sons. 

The Companion can give them no specific 
advice: Vote for Bryan, vote for McKinley, vote 
for either of the other candidates who are before 
the people. Counsel of that sort from a publica- 
tion which is not even a political and much less a 
partisan paper, would be resented, justly, as an 
impertinence; but without infringing the laws of 
propriety we may be permitted to speak a serious 
word to first voters. 

As there is nothing which gives a man a more 
authentic stamp of nobility than the power to 
rule himself, so there is no field which gives a 
grander scope for noble impulses and noble con- 
duct than politics—the government of others. 
Mean men have invaded the field, but that is all 
the more reason why good men shoulkd rally to 
wrest back the power and influence now in the 
hands of usurpers. 

Therefore you are not only right to be in 
polities,—particularly in this year, when so much 
is at stake,—but you fail in your duty if you are 
not interested in the most dramatic.canvass the 
country has ever known, and the most momentous 
one since that great struggle which preceded the 
Civil War. 

Probably there are very few of the voters of 
the country who have not made up their minds 
as to how their vote shall be cast. Canvassing 
and “education” have been so active that there 
can be not many doubtful voters left anywhere. 
Yet there is time for a serious final consideration 


of the question, Have I decided right? For a) 


reéxamination of that question two matters are 
chiefly to be studied. 

One issue has predominated in the canvass,— 
the free coinage of silver. It will, and it should, 
control the action of all who regard it as the vital 
issue. If this were to be the last election— 
instead of only the next one—every man would 
be able to resolve instantly how he should vote, 
having first made sure whether free coinage would 
be desirable or undesirable. 

Important as the issue is, there is something 
else for first voters to consider. This is the time 


when, speaking generally, a man’s political rela- | 
Men do transfer their | 


tions are fixed for life. 
allegiance from one party to another, but most of 
them adhere to that party which receives their 
first vote. 
men on both sides proposing to support candidates 


whose position on the silver question they abhor, | 


because they cannot bring themselves to break 
away from the party which they joined before 
the silver issue was raised ? 

Therefore, while one’s opinions on this all- 
absorbing question must be almost decisive, it is 
not wise to forget that the coming election will 
probably decide that question finally, and that 
other issues, now driven out of sight for the time 
being, will reappear. One does not wish to be 
left in a party with whose general purposes he 
has no sympathy, when the one issue that led 
him to join it has been taken out of polities. 


Do we not see, in this very canvass, | 


It should be made upon conscience, and with a 
solemn purpose to do that which is most con- 
formable to human progress, to honesty, and to 
the rights of all our countrymen. 
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SPELL-BINDERS. 
Worthy books 
Are not companions—they are solitudes ; 
We lose ourselves in them and all our cares. 
P. J. Bailey. 
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Capital and Labor. 


It is an economic truth that capital and labor 
are not antagonistic, but supplementary. Itisa 
fact which ought to commend itself at once to the 
| reason, that together they enjoy the fruits of | 
prosperity, or saffer the consequences of com-| 
mercial disaster. When capital is profitably 
invested,—when the employer, that is to say, is 
prosperous,—the condition of the employed is 
benefited thereby. When, on the other hand, the 
employer is embarrassed by financial misfortune 
or business reverses, the labor to which he gives 
occupation is of necessity a sufferer with him. 

This simple and common-sense view of the 
relation between capital and labor is capable of 
mathematical as well as logical demonstration ; 
for the tables compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Statistics, to show the annual con- 
sumption of the necessaries of life, bear directly 
upon this question. 

The fluctuations in the amount of breadstuffs, 
coffee, sugar and clothing used by the people are 
caused principally by differences in the condition 
of the workingmen of the country. It is they 
who are obliged to economize in the use of such 
articles when times are hard, and the greater part 
of their income, even in times of prosperity, 
must be spent for the purchase of these household 
necessaries. 

The figures given below show the annual 
| average consumption, by each person in the 
| United States, of wheat and corn (expressed in 
| bushels), and of coffee, sugar, raw cotton and 
| raw wool (expressed in pounds), for: the four 
| years, 1874, 1880, 1892 and 1894. The first and 
| last years were, as we all know, those which 
| followed great commercial panics, when capital 
| returned little if any interest, and employers 
found it difficult to conduct their business except 
at a steady loss. The other years, one following 
the successful resumption of specie payments, 
and the other marking the highest pitch of 
commercial prosperity reached since the war, 
were years of confidence and activity in business 
circles. 

Wheat Cofn Coffee Sugar Cotton Wool 

1874 4.46 «420.93 659 415 13.60 481 

1880 5.35 2888 878 42.9 18.94° 6.11 

1892 5.91 30.33 9.63 63.5 24.03 6.72 

1894 3.41 22.76 8.01 664 15.91 5.08 





The consumption of sugar in 1894 was appar- 
ently increased by the fall in price following the 
free introduction of Cuban and South American 
sugars. In 1895, under the influence of prolonged 
business depression, it fell to 62.5 pounds by each 
person. 

Do not these figures show how closely allied 
are the interests of employer and employed? 
Do they not prove that to the workingman 
business activity and stability mean increased | 





comforts and a larger share of the necessaries of | 
life? Do they not, finally, demonstrate that if | 
both suffer the grievous results of a commercial | 
panic, both also benefit by the prosperity which | 
marks those years when “‘business is good ?” 


* 
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The ‘‘ Official Ballot’? System. 


The influence which the newer methods of 
balloting may have upon the pending election 
has received somewhat less consideration than 
its importance deserves. 

In nearly all the states some form of the so- 
called Australian ballot is now in use. The 
reform ballot laws of the different states vary 
widely ; but the essential features of the Austra- 
lian ballot are that it is printed officially and at 
the public expense, and that the voter prepares it 
in the seclusion afforded by separate compartments 
| of a voting booth. 

In one respect the general use of the Australian 

| or secret ballot favors independent voting. Voters 
| who are reluctant to have it known that they do 
not intend to vote with the party with which 

| they have usually acted, and who might shrink 

| from openly taking the ballot of another party, 

| have no difficulty in marking whatever names 

| they please on the official ballot in the privacy of 

the booth. 

| But in another respect the newer method is a) 
| disadvantage to new parties, or to bolters from | 
old parties. Widely as the reform ballot laws | 
differ, they agree in requiring some condition of | 
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the voters would be bewildered in making their 
selections. 

To avoid the confusion and expense that would 
otherwise result, it is required that parties which 
seek a place for their candidates upon the official 
ballots shall have polled a certain percentage of 
the total vote cast at a preceding election, or else 
that they shall present nomination papers signed 
by a certain number of legal voters. 

New parties, such as the ‘‘ National Democratic” 
party in the present campaign, cannot fulfil the 
first condition unless some group of voters which 
enjoys the privileges of the official ballot adopt 
their candidates. In some states seven or eight 
thousand names are required upon nomination 
papers in order to get a list of candidates upon 
the ballot. 

This provision applies to presidential electors 
as well as to other candidates. It imposes a 
difficult condition upon new parties whose organ- 
ization is not widely extended. The probability 
is that, under these conditions, aside from the 
three leading parties, no political organization 
will have an electoral ticket in the field in all the 
states. It is probable, also, that there will be 
few, if any, states in which all the parties which 
have nominated presidential tickets will be able 
to get the names of electors representing them 
upon the official ballot. 

This will tend to promote a greater concentra- 
tion of the vote, because voters who cannot vote 
for candidates who exactly represent what they 
want will vote for the candidates of whichever of 
the leading parties comes nearest to embodying 
the principles which they believe in. 


m 
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The Best Passport. 


“What is the first duty of a good traveller?” 
asked a young lady who was about to start from 
New York on an extended European tour. 

“To look pleasant and never to grumble,” was 
the answer of a veteran wanderer who had crossed 
the ocean twenty times and gone twice around the 
world. 

It was a good prescription, and will help to make 
a good traveller of any novice. The fatigue of the 
longest journey can be patiently endured if one 
can only be amiable and avoid the weariness that 
comes from fretting over what is unavoidable and 
worrying over trifles. 

An American girl not long ago spoiled the 
pleasure of a party of tourists by complaining of 
everything on sea and on land. The ship was a 
dreadful roller, the cabins were badly ventilated, 
the cooking was abominable, the service was 
shocking, the officers were uncivil, and the passen- 
gers were disagreeable and stupid! Nothing 
suited her, and she had not a good word for any- 
body. Every member of the party was indignant 
over her want of amiability. 

“Tt makes me almost seasick merely to look at 
her!” exclaimed one of the ladies. 

“Perhaps she will cheer up,” was the charitable 
response, “‘when she reaches port.” 

But she was as unhappy on land as she had been 
at sea. She was angry with the customs officers, 
and told them that they had mauled and ruined 
her best gown. She found fault with the lovely 
rural scenery between Southampton and London. 
She pronounced English cooking to be utterly vile. 
She inveighed bitterly against the weather and the 
climate. She was not interested in cathedrals, 
castles, palaces, pictures, colleges, ruins or country 
roads. She was bored by everything she saw. 

One night she received a round robin signed by 
every other member of the party, expressing regret 





| that she was not enjoying her journey, and offering 


their sympathies in her vexations and discomforts. 
It was a bold stroke on the part of her friends, 
who were worn out by her tiresome peevishness. 
Fortunately it was not unsuccessful. Not another 
word of complaint was heard from her during the 
remainder of the tour. 

A pleasant, cheerful face and manner, that 
express kindliness ang good-will, make the best 
passport which a traveller can carry into a foreign 
country. They insure civility and courtesy from 
officials, fellow-travellers and strangers, and are 
an unfailing resource whenever there is any mis- 


| adventure. 
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Anecdote of Bismarck. 


Americans are familiar with the stronger features 
of Prince Bismarck’s character as shown in his 
political acts, but among his own people anecdotes 
are told which exhibit his keen wit in repartee and 
love of fun, qualities for which we have not per- 
haps given him enough credit. 

One story told by a German diplomatist is said 
to be authentic. At. the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War a hasty conference was held by the 
German leaders to decide upon the amount of 
indemnity which should be exacted from France. 
Bismarck, differing from Von Moltke, telegraphed 
to Berlin for a financier in whom he had unbounded 
confidence. The man was a Hebrew, and was, for 
some reason, disliked by the great Prussian gen- 
eral. When, therefore, he gave his opinion that 
the amount demanded should be so many thousand 
million franes, Von Moltke exclaimed impatiently: 

“Absurd! It is too much!” 

“I know the resources of the French people.” 
said the financier calmly. ‘They can pay it.” 

“It is a monstrous demand!” repeated Von 


Having due regard to the right and wrong of | any party or group of voters which seeks to have | Moltke, angrily. “If a man had begun when the 
the great issue of the day, to which of the parties the names of its candidates printed on the official | world was created to count, he would not have 


do you wish to attach yourself? In which of 
them, by its history, by its past and present 
leadership and membership, by its fidelity to 
principle, in power or out of power, do you find 
your aspirations for good government most nearly 
realized ? 

The decision of the first voter is always 


| ballots. This is a necessity. If no conditions | 
| were exacted, the ballots would be overloaded | 
with an indefinite number of nominations. If | 
every man who would like to hold an office, or | 
every small group of voters who stood for some 
caprice in polities, could have the names of candi- | 
dates printed on the ballot, without cost, so many | 


reached that sum now.” 

“And that is the reason,” interrupted Bismarck 
quickly, his eye twinkling, “that I got a man who 
counts—from Moses!” 

Von Moltke and the Hebrew tried to look grave, 
but both laughed, and the storm was averted. 

The sequel to the anecdote has a deeper meaning. 
The financier, when he received the summons to 


twelve months $42,805,223 was added to the| momentous. It is more than ever so this year. | would avail themselves of the opportunity that | the conference, was undergoing treatment for 
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some affection of the eyes which required confine-| M’Lellan was engaged in defence of the will. 


ment to a dark chamber. His oculist warned him 


that if he obeyed the summons, the exposure and | 


delay in the treatment would almost inevitably 
result in loss of sight. 

He was silent a moment, and then said, “I think 
that Iam needed. I have no right to consider my 
sight. I will go.” 

He went, and the results which the oculist had 
feared ensued. He became blind for life. 

Von Moltke, when the story was told him, said 
briefly, “I wronged the man. He has served his 
country as truly as any soldier on the field.” 


* 
- 





LITERARY AGRICULTURE. 


A literary woman who has a farm in New 
England, and who has derived much more revenue 
from her humorous accounts in print of her 
attempts at agriculture than she has from the soil, 
was recently visited by a practical farmer. She 
took him out to see her garden. 

He was somewhat astonished to see the whole 
tract heavily overgrown with weeds. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I don’t see how you can 
tell the vegetables from the weeds!” 

“Easiest thing in the world,” said the literary 
farmer. “I have a method of my own, and I think 
it is destined to work a revolution in gardening 
methods. Come around here, please.” 

She led the visitor out into the vegetable-beds 
and there showed him a lot of struggling and 
pallid plants, each one of which was tied about 
with a little strip of white cotton cloth. 

“There,”’ she said, “instead of taking the trouble 
to weed these beds continually, I just tie white 
strips of cloth around the vegetables. They dis- 
tinguish the vegetables from the weeds every time, 
and save a great deal of labor.” 

This lady had a Holstein calf given her by a 
neighbor. She was very fond and proud of it. 
One day she heard that the state cattle inspector 
was at the farm below, examining cattle for symp- 
toms of tuberculosis. The possibility of the test 
being applied to her pet calf was something she 
could not endure the thought of, so she put a 
halter on the little animal and led it off into the 
depths of the woods. 

There she sat all day with the calf, almost 
devoured by mosquitoes, but happy in the con- 
fidence that the inspector could never find her 
precious pet there. Nor did she emerge until she 
was sure that the inspector was out of the neigh- 
borhood. 
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INDIRECT PREPARATION. 


An orator, like an editor, must do a great deal 
of indirect preparation for his work. In the library 
of the late Thomas Corwin, Ohio’s most eloquent 
orator, there is still pointed out a volume of selec- 
tions of British orators’ speeches which he often 
read while meditating on the themes of the ad- 
dresses he was to deliver. He was doing two things: 
getting his mind into the mood for high thinking, 





and suffusing it with the style of these masters of 
English expression—their niceties, elegancies and 
peculiarities of speech. 

Mr. Corwin was also a constant reader of the 
English Bible. He drew from it illustrations, and 
used its bits of history to point and adorn his 
political speeches. 

One of his most effective speeches was an expo- | 
sition of the narrative of Noah’s building the ark. 
The farmers who listened to it cried, laughed and 
shouted. When the orator had finished, they | 
knew not whether they had heard a sermon or a | 
stump speech, but they did know that they had a 
clearer idea than before of political and social 
corruption, and a more intense admiration of the 
men who refused to follow a multitude bent on 
doing evil. 

Mr. Dana, of the New York Sun, one of the most 
accomplished of editors, advises young journalists 
to familiarize themselves with the English version 
of the Bible if they would acquire a good news- 
paper style. Mr. Corwin used to advise his law 
students to read the Bible as the first book in their 
course of studies. 


- 
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AUTHOR AND PRESIDENT. 


All the testimony in regard to Hawthorne is that 
he was not only shy, but very reserved. Frank 
Preston Stearns says that on the occasion of 
Hawthorne’s last visit to the Isles of Shoals, in 
company with his friend, ex-President Pierce, 
there was also a party of New Hampshire business 
men who tried to make his acquaintance, but with- 
out much success. Their after comments were 
very amusing. 

“Nathaniel Hawthorne is a very reserved man,” 
said one. ‘“There’s Franklin Pierce, he’s been 
President of the United States, yet any one could 
go up and speak to him. We found Hawthorne 
very different.” 

This conversation was repeated to Hawthorne’s 
acquaintances at the Shoals, and the poet Whittier 
was among those who laughed heartily. 

“Reserved is no word for it,” said Mrs. Thaxter, 
and Whittier added, in words which not only 
seemed to describe the ease, but were iv them- 
selves epigrammatic: 

“Hawthorne was a strange puzzle. I never felt 
quite sure whether I knew him or not. He never 
seemed to be doing anything, and yet he never 
liked to be disturbed at it!” 


* 
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UNFAIR PRAISE. 


Thaddeus Stevens was celebrated both as a 
great lawyer, and as the leader of the House of 
Representatives during and after the Civil War. 
One of many instances of his ready wit was given 
at the trial of a case in Chambersburg, Pa., a few 
years before his death. 

He had been engaged by the heirs of a wealthy 
hachelor to contest a will made in behalf of a man 


| nutmeg. 


| uninjured, but better fitted for germination by the 


| the seeds of 





who was to inherit the whole estate. Mr. William 


THE YOUTH'’S 


When Mr. Stevens had concluded his most able 
and brilliant argument, Mr. M’Lellan began his 
reply as follows: 

“‘May it please the court: Gentlemen of the jury, 
I can scarcely hope to gain your attention by any 
effort of oratory on my part, since you have just 
been addressed by the great and eloquent advocate 
who has preceded me, and whose reputation as a 
lawyer of eminent ability is not confined to his 
own state or country—” 

Just at this point Mr. Stevens jumped from his 
seat, and interposed. 

““May it please the court,” he said quickly, “I 
claim your protection. I did not say anything of 
that kind about Mr. M’Lellan!” 

Mr. Stevens won the case. His little joke on the 
opposing counsel, however, had little to do in 
bringing about that result. 


SOME OLD JOKES. 


The Cornhill Magazine publishes certain extracts 
from an old French jest-book which proves at least 
that jokes are not very much changed, for some of 
these are dull as the pleasantry of our own day. 
They are comprised under the heading Ménagiana, 
and are extracts from the conversations which 
took place at the house of Gilles Ménage, a 
student and writer of the seventeenth century. 
He was the author of much literature, both poetry 
and critical prose, and was considered a wit; but 
whether he and his friends actually sparkled at 
their Wednesday gatherings may be guessed from 
a few samples of the conversation there: 


“T had taken the hand of Madame De 8. When 
she drew it away, Monsieur Pellitier said to me, 
‘That is the most beautiful work which has ever 
gone out of your hands!’” 

“Assume, sir,” said a gentleman in a business 
argument with another, “that you owe me ten 
thousand crowns.” 

“Pray, sir,” said the other, interrupting him, 
“have the goodness to make some other hypothe- 
sis!” 


Above a fireplace were two figures, Justice and 
Peace, kissing each other. 

“Look!” said some one. 
‘Adieu,’ never to meet again. 

The Archdeacon of Auxerre, who was in the 
habit of screaming in the pulpit, said of Bourda- 
loue, “He preaches fort bien, and I bien fort.” 

The Marquis del Carpio, Viceroy of Naples, was 
going into a church at Madrid, and saw a lady 
entering at the same moment who wore an ex- 
tremely beautiful diamond on a very ugly hand. 
“I should prefer the ring to the hand,” said he, 
with no expectation of being heard; but she imme- 
diately touched the collar of his order, which he 
was wearing, and said, “ | should prefer the halter 
to the donkey!” 


m “They are saying 


BIRDS AS SEED-CARRIERS. 


Two centuries ago the Dutch destroyed every 
nutmeg-tree in the Moluccas in order to enjoy a 
monopoly of the business, having planted the trees 
in their own possessions. In spite of their most 
earnest efforts, however, the islands were con- 
stantly being re-stocked. For a long time the 
thing was a mystery, but at length it was solved. 

The doves of that quarter of the world are of 
large size, and readily swallow the seeds of the | 

They traverse wide stretches of sea and 
land in a few hours, and deposit the seeds not only | 





heat and moisture of the bird’s system. | 
By a similar process thousands of acres of land | 


‘| have been covered with trees of different kinds, 


the birds acting as nature’s agents in the dissemi- | 
nation of plants. | 
Darwin found in six grains of earth adhering to 
the feet of a plover three different kinds of seeds, 
and in mud sticking to the feet of ducks and geese 
shot in YE; he found the seeds of plants 
peculiar to the Victoria Nyanza, in Central Africa, | 
thus proving not only the extent of migration, but | 
also the possibility of plants appearing in strange 
localities through the agency of these birds. 
to the feet of a Texas steer | 
five different kinds of weeds and 
grasses common in Texas were found by a micro- 
vom after the arrival of the animal in New 
ork. 





In the mud stickin 


HONORABLE CHINESE. 


Captain Younghusband, in his book, “The Heart 
of a Continent,” bears a striking testimony to the 
honorable spirit manifested by the Chinese colo- 
nists in Manchuria. He and his companions were 
travelling through a dense forest, where nothing 
could be seen, and where life was made almost 
unendurable by swarms of midgets, mosquitoes 
and gadflies. Atnight, because there was no 
living out-of-doors, they would put up at the hut 
of Chinese sable-hunters. 


Some of the Chinese, whose huts were found 
every twelve or fifteen miles, were trapping sables, 
while others were in search of the ginseng-root, 
which is ame prizes by the Chinese for its sup- 

d medicinal virtues. ‘To the Englishmen their 
ife seemed a hard one. The sable-trapping fur- 
nished a measure of excitement, but as for the 
inseng-hunters, they would wander through the 
orest ”, after day, and all day lone, and were 
content if they found one plant in the whole season. 
It would be worth perhaps fifteen pounds. 

At one point Captain Younghusband noticed a 
clearing in the undergrowth near the trail, with a 
small plant standing by itself in the middle of it: 
and on turning aside to investigate, he found the 

lant a ginseng. One of the Chinese had discovered 

t, but as it was not fully grown, had cleared a 
space about it and left it to mature. It was 
valuable enough to reward a hunter for a full 
season’s labor, and it could have been carried off 
with perfect ease, but such is the honor of the 
men that none of them would think of touching it. 


A SCIENTIFIC OPINION. 


“Science,” says a distinguished scholar, “must 
be candid, even at the expense of the essential 
probability of its own deductions.” What this 
somewhat learned sentence means may be gath- 
ered from an instanee of scientific candor. 


A gentleman had bought a decorated vase which 
had been represented as an antique. After it had 
eome into his possession he submitted it to an 


archeologist to obtain his judgment as to its 
authenticity. The archeologist examined it with 
great care, and made the following report: 

“The painting of*this vase bears every evidence 
of being very ancient, whereas the vase itself is 
undoubtedly modern.” 
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FOOT BALLS. 


All Leather, Regulation Size (No. 5) 
Complete with Rubber Bladder. 
Pig Skin, . . Price $1.50 
Sheep Skin,. ‘* $1.00 
Best value ever offered. Mailed post- 


gets on receipt of price. Team Uniforms at excep 
jionally low prices. Send for Special List and Catalogue. 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO., Athletic Outfitters, 
335 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
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etc., by MAIL, in a thorough, practical way. It gives a 

BRYAN RATTON'S COLLEGE 
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t Normandie Lace Curtains. 3 
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2? Finetexture,exquisite high art patterns. Bach § 
5} 57 in. wide, 3 yds. long. Suited to the most re- ¢ 
fined taste or most per pair 2 
elegant home. An $ e 7 
d unparalleled offer. Delivery prepaid. § 
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ug Money promptly refunded if not satisfactory. q 


NORMANDIE LACE AGENCY, 192 W.Broadway,N.Y.City. 
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o all Unemployed Men 


and Women who are willing to use their 
influence with their pe friends and 
acquaintances in explaining and showing the 
practical working of a very simple device 
recently patented, we will give an opportunity 
to earn some money. 

Any intelligent man can earn from one 
to two dollars a day: an active man can 
earn more —a “hustler” can net $5 to $8. 

Particulars, terms, prices, methods, advice 
and ions will be carefully given to the 
first one to apply (enclosing 2c. stamp) from 
each city, town and village in the United 
States. ess, 

PRATT FASTENER COMPANY, 
200 Market Street, CAGO, ILL. 


a and Children who require | 
print dresses for home wear at this | 
season of the | 
year certainly 
want substan- 
tial goods that 
will not fade 
nor have that 
cheap, flimsy 
appearance 
of ordinary | 
prints after | 
they are| 
washed. 














When you buy, ask your dealer for | 


“Simpson’s” 
Prints 


The name — William Simpson & Sons, 
on any fabric is a guarantee of the High- 
est Standard of Quality and Finish. The | 


Colors are absolutely Fast and they wash | 


perfectly. 
Simpson’s Printed Sateens are stylish 
and look like expensive fabrics. 
Corea Madras Cloth comes in exquisite 


Remember to ask your dealer for 
**Simpson’s’’ Prints and look for the 
ticket on the goods. 


THE : BERLIN TICKET 


Taffeta Dress Linings 


. « RUSTLE LIKE SILK . 





| against want in case 


The Life Boat 


is not for daily use but for the emergency— 
the storm comes none the 
sooner because the ship is 
prepared. The passen- 
gers have a sense of 
security impossible 
without it. 
Reliable 

Life Insurance 
Policies C 
are like the Life 
Boat—not an en- 


cumbrance but a 
sure protection 










the unexpected happens. 
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Prudential ... 


Assets, over $15,780,000. 
Income, $12,500,000. 
Surplus, $3,300,000. 
The Prudential grants Life Insurance at all ages, 
from one to seventy, in amounts from $15 to $50,000. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA, 


John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office, NEWARK, N.J. 
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| WALTER BAKER & (Otro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 
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FAKFAST COCOA, 


maoe at DORCHESTER, MASS, 
} IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
ON EVERY CAN 
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washing with Pearline. 
that's entirely needless—nothing but Pearline. 


Here is a picture 


that women will wonder at, one'of these days. 
They won't understand what the woman is 
doing. Even now it looks queer to the users 
of Pearline to see a woman doubling herself 


a wash-tub. 
old-fashioned, back-breaking way of 


washing clothes by rubbing them to pieces 
over a wash-board can’t last. 
The way that is surely taking its place—the 


It isn’t sensible 


quickest, most economical: way—is 
No soap with it— 








A LITTLE STORY 
ABOUT TEA 


selection of the tea they use, as they do of 
cle of its kind is the standard; and where 
are always standard. 


TEA 

















is an article which is daily consumed by mil- 
lions, and it enters into the entire life blood of 
humanity, hence it should be of the highest 
standard of purity. Yet how few people make as careful 


other articles of home use. The best arti- 
once known the teas of Ceylon and India 


The leaf of India and Ceylon Tea in its young, tender state 


is of marvelous strength.  Itis 
picked every ten days, and is then 
rolled and manufactured entirely 
by machineryof the most improved 
sort. This is specially designed to 
eliminate all chance of contact with 
impurities by touch cf the human 
hand. Hence Cleanliness, Purity 
and Strength. No coloring mat- 
ter is used and their fine flavor is 
the natural bouquet. A given 
quantity of pure Ceylon or India 
Tea will give twice the quantity of 
liquid tea of the same strength as 
that of any other country. 


Imported into North America 


1894 1898 
5,379,542 .ss. 9,283,144 uss. 
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The Auction. 


Off to the auction went little Dame Trottaway, 
(Heigh-ho ! poor little dame !) 

Many and singular objects she bro’t away, 
(Heigh-ho ! woe for the same !) 


A three-legged chair and a two-legged tea-table, 
(Heigh-ho ! erazy and queer !) 

Mend them up cannily, sure I shall be able ! 
(Heigh-ho ! clever, my dear !) 


A clock and a churn and a lovely tomato-can, 
(Heigh-ho ! painted so gay !) 

Happy am I, in these pleasures take part who can, 
(Heigh-ho ! joyfullest day !) 


A broken-nosed jug and a portrait of somebody, 
(Heigh-ho ! ugly old thing !) 

Looks like a crabhed and crusty and dumb body, 
(Heigh-ho ! sadly I sing !) 


Cannot keep silence, however I try for it, 
(Heigh-ho ! carried away !) 

“Who'll give me fifty?” and “I, if I die for it !” 
(Heigh-ho ! madly I say.) 


Dippere and mugs and a beautiful feather-bed, 

(Heigh-ho ! month of July !) 

Pleasant and soft it will be for my nether bed, 
(Heigh-ho! think I shall ery !) 


Back from the auction went little Dame Trottaway, 
(Heigh-ho ! shaking her head.) 
“Something of wisdom at least I have bro’t away ; ¢ 
(Heigh-ho ! wish I were dead !’’) 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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A Wrecked Life. 


Some time ago a man about fifty years of age 
left his brother’s house alone and apparently 
empty-handed, and did not come back. From a. 
letter received soon after, and from his well- 
known discouraged state of mind, his going was 
sadly interpreted by friends, and they feared the 
worst. It was one of those ‘‘mysterious disap- 
pearances,” the readiest explanation of which is 
despair and suicide. 

The man was a skilled artisan, and an inventor 
whose patented devices had again and again 
brought profit to his employers; but his mental 
working-power was gone, and his hand had lost 
its cunning. Strong drink, that years ago made 
him its slave, had left him useless when hardly 
past his prime. With a lady, one of his neigh- 
bors, he conversed freely a little while before his 
disappearance, and this is the substance of what 
he said: 

“I wish the young could realize how many 
useful things the world is waiting for, and could 
be taught to look forthem. In an age of progress 
like this the most successful workers are those 
who find new and better ways. Encourage every 
sign of young ingenuity. Tell a boy that any 
talent to think and do will bless the world, if it 
does not make his fortune. <A lucky thought is a 
prize everywhere. It is a God-given gift. So is 
the brain that originates it. Tell him that. 

“And tell him to leave stimulants and 
narcotics alone, and save his brain. I blame 
nobody but myself that I did not mind this 
caution when I was young; though it seems 
strange that not a soul ever warned me. 

“At nineteen I was on the highroad to success, 
and my skil! was in quick demand; but I fell 
into fast company, and drank — drank till it 
became a habit to drink. I never shook off the 
curse till it ruined my faculties. Look at the 
wreck it has made of me. It is too latenow. I 
cannot think to a point, and my hand cannot 
make a perfect draft.” 

The unfortunate man had never expressed 
himself so freely before. He may never be heard 
from again. Life—as it seemed to his desperate 
mood—had ceased to be worth living. He wasa 
frequent and eager reader of the Companion, 
and felt an interest in the welfare of the youthful 
world it fills. . 

His last words of warning seem fitly placed in 
these pages; and every such example repeats 
once more to the youth of the Jand, “‘Your facul- 
ties are God-given gifts. Conquer temptation, 
and keep them whole.” 
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Sunshine. 


The spirit of the resolve of a great English 
philanthropist to keep the shadows of the miseries 
which he worked to relieve out of his home is 
worth remembering. “I have no right to drag 
black social problems into the lives of my chil- 
dren,” he said. ‘Let them learn to love the good 
God in happiness first, and they will trust Him 
in pain hereafter.” 

An ill-tempered father, or a nervous mother, 
will grumble or nag all the sunshine out of their 
homes. They have never sufficiently realized that 
parents are under as great obligations to give to 
their children a merry spirit with which to meet 
the crosses of life as to furnish them with clothing 
and daily food. 

Carlyle is said to have inherited his grim, 
cynical temper from his mother. If she had put 
a song into his heart, instead of a sneer, more of 
sunshine would have come into the world, brought 
there by his great genius. 

The Jewish Press, giving advice to mothers, 
said, ‘‘You are bound to give to these new, strange 
lives which you have brought into the world, the 
purest, fairest atmosphere. What fresh air is to 
a plant, a happy home is to a child. It is not 


| the motto, ‘God is overhead. All’s well.” No 
| better for home or heart can be found. 
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only the shelter of its body, but the cradle of its 
soul.” 

Keep out of it all ugly gossip, fret and worry. | 
Pastor Herne carved over the lintel of his house 


SS 





A Reluctant Reader. 


It is a very old proverb that you may lead a 
horse to water, but you can’t make him drink. It 
might be added that if you could make him drink, 
you certainly could not make him enjoy the 
draught. A recent writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
gives an amusing account, which yet bears the 
impress of truth, of his experiences with an honest, 
hearty, jolly British schoolboy, apparently of good 
general intelligence and a good student, whose 
family began to worry about his aversion to books. 
He regarded them as something to be dutifully 
studied when necessary, but to be avoided like the 
plague out of school hours. At last a promise was 
extracted from him to read one of Scott’s novels. 
He gave the promise reluctantly in a hoarse and 
melancholy whisper, as he stood dejectedly staring 
around a pleasant library, but he kept it with 
entire fidelity. The volume given him was 
“Tvanhoe,” which he volunteered graciously to 
eall a “funny name,” and this slight observation 
was regarded hopefully as a forerunner of interest. 


For a whole month the lad devoted himself to 
“Ivanhoe.” Such was his conscientiousness that 
he never —— a word, and so great his sense of 
the injury which the intellectual effort was inflict- 
ing on his leisure that he never took a single word 


n. 
“Well, old fellow, how is ‘Ivanhoe’ getting on?” 
“Pretty well, thank you.” 

“How far have you got?” 

“Oh, I’ve nearly read—” and he consults the 
top of the page—‘“‘one hundred and twenty pages.” 

‘And whom do you like best?” 

A hasty ne at the page to see what name 
came handiest. “Oh, Wamba.’” (Wamba is the 
jester, or fool.) 

He looked so extremely woebegone over the 
qroepameeReuing that the questioner made a 
feeble attempt at a joke. 

“A little fellow-feeling, eh, my boy?” 

Blank gaze. 

mt Sa on’t know what I mean, I suppose?” 

‘No.” 

“Well, you know what Wamba was?” 

“Yes,” rather dubiously. 

“Well, what?” ~ 

“One of the chaps in the book.” 

Now the unwilling reader stood well at school 
in history, so a week later the writer tried him 
again on a different tack. 

ae you found any old friends in ‘Ivanhoe ?’” 

0.” 

“Do you mean to say that you never heard of 
any La the people before?” 

“ 0. ” 


“Well, xu know King Richard?” 
“King Richard?” 

“Yes, Richard the First.” 

“Oh ies; he was king 1189 to 1199.” 

“Well, you came across him in the tournament.” 
“TI didn’t know it was the same chap.” 


He was a sincere boy, but he will miss a great 
deal of pleasure with a mind so impervious to the 
charms of literature. With most young readers 
the Richard Coeur-de-Lion of the tournament soon 
usurps the throne of the matter-of-fact Richard of 
history; and it is certainly a rare youth who 
prefers the Richard of plain history to the splendid 
being with a battle-axe who rides through “‘Ivan- 
hoe.” 


* 
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With Hook and Line. 


It is one of the curiosities of human nature that 
the most nervous and excitable people are often 
the most patient fishermen with hook and line. 
This is true as to nations as well as individuals. 
The French, who are of all people, perhaps, the 
most mercurial or “tindery,” are also of all races 
the most extravagantly devoted to angling; and 
Paris, their excitable and revolutionary capital, is 
a city of fishermen. A recent Parisian writer 
declares that the amateur fishermen are more 
numerous now than ever. 


“They form a double wreath of humanity on 
both sides of the Seine.” he declares, “reaching 
from Charenton clear to Maison-Lafitte. For them 
were created the fortunate isles of Saint-Cloud and 
Croissy and the verdurous shores of Port-Marly 
and Chatou. 

“Tsolated there in the midst of tumult, calm in 
the very bosom of agitations, the ae, smile 
at their aspect and gibe at their attitude and their 
immobility. “They never catch a ne, the pass- 
ng skeptics say. What a mistake! The vulgar 
laity know naught of what these fishermen catch 
—- for fish are not alone the things they 
go for. 

This means that the contemplation which is in a 
manner enforced on those who fish with hook and 
line, especially where no fish are to be found, often 
results in the apprehension of important things 
which would never have come if the fishermen had 
remained among the distracting scenes of Parisian 








ife. 

A distinguished French academician is accus- 
tomed to declare that he fished his academical 
chair out of the Seine with a hook and line; for 
the poems which ee won for him his literary 
crown came to him while he was courting the wary 
gudgeon on the banks of the river. 

He is far from being the only author who has 
worked in this way. here are three hundred and 
more living dramatists whose works have, in some 
3 , been brought out on the boards of the 
Paris theatres; and out of these, thirty have 
declared that they should never have had a single 
success if they had not elaborated their dramatic 
schemes while angling. 

One of these dramatists once came back, radiant 
with glee, from a session of seven steady hours on 
the banks of the Seine. On his way home he met 
a friend. 

e a did you catch anything?” asked the 
riend. 

“Catch anything! Well, I should think I did! 
I caught a fifth act in three tableaux and a 

nouement that will draw all Paris!” 

But he had not one fish. A somewhat amusing 
story is told of a minister of the interior, Monsieur 
De Corbiére, who was accustomed to get up every 
morning rag | early and go out with a hook and 
line to quiet his nerves on the banks of the Seine. 
There came to Paris a man from the provinces 
who had made application for a certain office—a 
sous-préfecture in the country. The Office-seeker | 
had no influence with the minister, but in some | 
way he learned where the spot was to which the 
minister always went to fish. 

Providing himself with “tackle,” he rose still 
earlier than the minister, and when Monsieur De 





Corbiére went to his favorite place, he found a 
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stranger installed there, paying no attention to 
ad - nister, and apparently quite ignorant of his 
dentity. 

The Visatoter went somewhere else, and got up 
earlier the next morning; but on arriving at the 
place he found the same man installed there. 
Again and again this happened. It was useless to 
try to forestall the man. He was at the spot 
before the slightest break of dawn. 

At last the minister approached the man and 
ep. “You seem to be very fond of fishing, 
sir?’ 


“I am, sir,” answered the other; “and for the 
present i employ it as a means of passing the time 
while I am awaiting a response to an application 
which I have made to the minister of the interior.” 

“You are looking for an office?” 

“A small prefecture, sir, in the country. I have 
waited a long time, and may have to wait still 
longer; but we fishermen, sir, know how to be 


patient.” 

“Will you kindly give me your name and address, 
sir? I have a little influence perhaps at the 
department, and I shall be glad to mention your 
ease. Between fishermen, sir —”’ 

“Ah, I thank you! Here is my card.” 3 

That evening the office-seeker received his 
appointment and went no more to the banks of 
the Seine, and the minister thereafter fished in 
peace in his accustomed spot. 
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The Merry Outlaws. 


My stock are all in my neighbor's clover, 
Such a beautiful field, his honest pride: 

(He is off for the day, and his good dog Rover) 
Let them feast, say I, and be satisfied ! 


Unfenced? You do not know my neighbor— 
There’s never a break in the sturdy wall. 
My herd | wie and should be guarded ? 
never have known them jump at all! 


What’s that? He will take me for wilful trespass 
Since it follows | must have turned them there ? 
Why, man, we never have had a quarrel, 
And, reaily, I do not think he’ll care ! 


Expecting too much of human nature ? 
And either a fool or an anarchist ? 

I'ma law-abiding, Sunday-school teacher— 
As well as a modest apiarist ! 


EMMA HERRICK WEED. 
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Adaptable Stomachs. 


It is well known that North American Indians 
can go an extraordinary time without food, and on 
the other hand, can eat enormously when the 
opportunity serves'them. The natives of Africa 
display the same adaptability. Mr. Gregory, speak- 
ing of his porters, says: 


Their recklessness about their food is a trying 
characteristic. At the commencement of a hew 
stage in the journey we had to serve out ten days’ 
rations, and some of the men would eat so much 
in the first few days that by the end of the week 
they had none left. 

But they can go on for great distances on what 
appears to be the most insufficient food. Some of 
my men carried loads of one hundred and ten 
pounds from dawn to dusk, with only an hour’s 
rest in the middle of the day, on a pound and a 

lf of beans or Indian corn, and sometimes less 
than that. Whence their ‘“foot-pounds” of energy 
were derived puzzled me, tiil I noticed that they 
became thinner and thinner. 

They illustrate the law of compensation; for the 
amount of food they can eat, when they have it, is 
phenomenal. 

When we reached the Kikuyu country on the 
return Fag 1 owed all the men arrears of food, 
amounting with one group of men to seven days 
rations. Qffered them beads or wire instead of 
the excess of food, that they might buy for them- 
selves any little delicacies, such as chickens or 
ripe bananas; but they refused | offer. 

“You owe us seven days’ food,” they replied; 
“seven days’ food we will have, or nothing.” 

Of course it was given them; but in the evening 
one of them came as a delegate from the rest to 
ask for medicine. He complained of severe internal 
pains, and seemed very uncomfortable. I asked 
what he had been doing, and what he had eaten. 

He calmly replied that he had done nothing, and 
had only eaten the food that had been given him. 

Each of the men, haying received his seven days’ 
rations, had borrowed a big cooking-pot, made a 
great fire, and had cooked and eaten the whole of 
the ten and a half pounds of heans. 

I was somewhat annoyed and declined to give 
medicine, telling the emissary that the only expe- 
dient I could think of to prevent fatal consequences 
was a band of hoop iron. This we had not got, so 
he must. tie himself together with my climbing- 
rope. 
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A Little Girl’s Adventure. 


Probably no other four-year-old child ever had 
so desperate an adventure, and survived it, as that 
which in July last befell littlhe Emma Nelson, 
daughter of the postmaster of Susanville, Cali- 
fornia. That she should have survived it at all, to 
say nothing of coming through it in good health, 
and in entirely cheer.ul and hopeful spirits, is 
proof of remarkable bodily vigor and mental 
balance. 


On the Fourth of July, while the celebration of 
Independence day was in progress, little Emma, 
who is not yet five years old, wandered awny 
from her father’s house. Behind the town lies a 
mountain covered with wild woods, through which 
bears and mountain-lions always roam. Into these 
woods, following a stream, little Emma wandered, 
and soon was roy mens | lost. She did not lie down 
and ery, and give herself up to exposure and death; 
she seems to have had but one idea, and that was 
to keep walking until she found her papa. 

She kept on.marching around the mountain. 
Then she became aware that she was hungry. 
The woods about her were full of berries. Site 
ate of them, and when night came, found a com- 
fortable place and lay down and slept. 

In the morning she woke and found more berries, 
and tramped on, still looking for papa, with perfect 
confidence that she should find him sogn; but she 
wandered farther and farther into the woods— 
quite away from the men who were searching for 
her, and who could hardly imagine that she was 
capable of travelling so far, or of taking care of 
herself for a day in such a wilderness. 

After a time she ceased to find enough sustenance 
in the berries, and it would possibly have gone 
hard with her if she had not come upon some 
“meat” in the woods. What this “meat’’ was the 

ople afterward discovered; it was the body of a 
calf, killed and partially devoured by coyotes. 
How desperate the little girl’s state had become 
was proved by her eating of this; though she had 
not in the least lost her courage. 

She still wandered about, keeping for some time, 
however, within reach of this “meat.” She did 
not find her papa, nor he her; and she wandered, 
indeed, for seven days on this dreary mountain, 
eating berries, drinking from the stream when 
thirsty, ‘and scrupulously washing herself in it 
every morning, as if she had been at home—and 
always looking hopefully for papa. 

On Sunday, the twelfth day of July, days after 
she had been given up for lost, a man who 
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was passing along the bank of the river, in the 
most dangerous part of the woods, heard some 
one call to him, “Hello, Mr. Dash!” He was 
startled but turning, he saw sitting on some drift- 
wood on the bank of the stream, the little girl, 
safe and well, and apparently quite unconcerned. 
He caught her up, and all he could say was: 

“Why, Emma, where have you been?” 

Pr been looking for papa,” answered the 
child. 

He took her home, and she told the story of her 
long wandering quite connectedly. She said that 
she knew she was lost, but that she thought she 
should soon find papa. In the seven days t) ~~ 5 
which she had wandered she had made a nine-mile 
circle around the mountain. She had not seen a 
bear, a cougar, or a coyote, though the woods are 
full of them. Certainly it would not be hard to 
believe that a special providence guarded and fed 
the child in this long sojourn in a wilderness. 
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Keeping a Weathercock. 


Old Bartle was a perfect example of the type 
which sees only the poorest and meanest sides of 
life and society, and one of his friends, a black- 
smith with a quaint humor, thus accounts, in a 
conversation with the squire of the English village 
in which both men lived, for Bartle’s idiosynera- 
sies: 


“It’s my belief, squire,” said Samson, “that 
there old chap Bartle have a-swallowed the east 
wind, and it haven’t agreed with un.” : 

“Swallowed the east wind?” said the squire. 
“Why so, Samson?” 

“Why, how else could he go on as he do? From 
morning to night, from one week’s end to another, 
it’s not hing but grumble, fidget and growl. 

“First it’s the dreadful accidents, the fires and 
the murders; then it’s the fever and riots in Lre- 
land; the paupers, the jails and the strikes. 
Everything’s going wrong, and there’s no good 
news anywhere. 

“Why, bless ’e, he come into my forge the other 
morning, and what’s he do but begin foragin’ 
about among my tools and putting them to rights, 
—‘making ’em tidy,’ he says,—and upsetting things 
to that degree that every bit of fire went out of 
the coals and put me all of a cold sweat. 

‘Be off, Bartle!’ I says at last. ‘Get away out 
into the sunshine there, and take a good drink of 
that, and see if it can’t clear all them cobwebs out 
of your brains.’ And with that, squire, away he 
goes out of the place like a mad March hare!” 

“Well done, Samson!” said the squire; “well 
done! If he would but take your advice, that 
wretched old croaker would be a different man in a 
month. Now he is nothing but a nuisance to him- 
self and all his neighbors. Good night, Samson. 
How’s the wind?” 

“West, sir—west to everybody in the place but 
old Bartle. But he keeps his own weathercock, 
he do, and it’s nothin’ but east-by-northeast and 
7 weather. It’s a pity sueh people was ever 

orn.”” 
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Badly Flustered. 


A well-known and much beloved clergyman has 
half a dozen good stories which are particularly 
appropriate for childish hearers, and whenever he 
is asked to address a Sunday school or a public 
institution for the benefit of children, as he pretty 
often is, some one of these stories is certain to be 
called into requisition, and is invariably received 
with enthusiasm. 


“There is only one difficulty about the matter,” 
the clergyman says, ‘‘and that comes from my not 
always being able to remember, when called upon 
to —_ to an audience of children, which story I 
told them the last time ; but a year ago, when I was 
sent for to dress a certain mission school, I 
thought I was safe. As I hurried toward the 
church that afternoon, I said to myself, ‘I will tell 
those boys my nutmeg a. I'm sure they’ve 
ae heard it, and it’s just the right thing at this 

me. 

“So, having settled that point in my mind, I sat 
comfortably until the superintendent announced 
me as the next speaker. 

“Vou will all be glad to know that Doctor —— 
has come here again, and has promised to tell you 
a story, as he did last year,’ the superintendent 
said. “i don’t believe there is a boy in this room 
who has oe that capital nutmeg story which 
Doctor —— told us the last time he stood on this 
platform, and I am sure he has an equally inter- 
esting one for us to-day.’ 

“Then he sat down,” concluded the clergyman, 
“and I was obliged to eo up my scattered wits 
and make another selection from my half-dozen 
stand-bys as rapidly as possible; and to this day I 
think that superintendent believes that his intro- 
duction was so complimentary as to embarrass me 
for fully a minute, as it was certainly that length 
of time before I had come to my senses and 
launched forth on my second-best story, in a cold 
perspiration.” 
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Ready to Accommodate. 


In preaching funeral sermons clergymen often 
have a hard course to steer, but here is an instance, 
reported by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, where it 
was all plain sailing: 


Elder Baker, who flourished in a rural district of 
New England a gvod many years ago, was a 
strictly honest but painfully frank old man. One 
day he was approached by old Zeke Bill, a man of 
doubtful reputation, who said: 

“Lookee here, elder, I want to make a request 
of you, an’ it is this: I want you to promise me 
yowll preach my funeral sermon, if you outlive 
me 


“Why, certainly, Zeke, certainly.” 

“An’ I want you to preach it from the text, ‘An 
honest man is the noblest work of God.’ ” 

“Tl do it, Zeke, I'll do it; and I'll add that I'm 
sorry there’s such a poor specimen in the coffin.” 


* 





Such is Fame. 


A farmer came into the office of an attorney at 
law with whom I was studying a few years ago, 
Says a correspondent, and in the absence of the 
lawyer I invited him to sit down and wait a few 
minutes. 


While waiting, the old gentleman amused him- 
self by walking about the room and looking at 
some pictures of eminent jurists and statesmen 
which adorned the walls. A particularly fine 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone attracted his attention, 
and after regarding it for a few moments he in- 
quired, ““Who is this?” 

“That is Mr. Gladstone.” 

“Does he live here in town?” he asked. ss 

“Oh no, sir; he is an Englishman. He is prime 
minister of England.” 

“So,” responded the farmer. 


“ae “I thought he 
looked like a clergyman. 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 
Five Little Pigs. 

Five little pigs all rosy pink 

Are shut in a pen as black as ink; 


All day long in a close, dark pen 
They wriggle and twist about, and then— 


This little pig went to market 

To buy him some crackers and cheese, 
But instead of a lunch 

He bought a big bunch 

Of fresh mignonette and sweet peas. 


This little pig stayed at home, 

And said, with a heart-rending wail, 
“The air is so damp, 

It will give me the cramp, 

And take all the curl from my tail.” 





This little pig had a piece of bread and butter. 
“I'm tidy,” quoth she, “‘tho’ I’m fat.” 
Then it dropped on her gown 
The buttered side down, 
And oh, how she hiccoughed at that! 
This little pig had none, i 
Not a crumb nor a morsel of bread ; 
So he swung on the gate 
Until it was late, 
And then he went hungry to bed. 
This little pig said, “ Wee, wee, wee, 
Teaw’t find my way home!” 
But no wonder the rogue went astray, 
For he ran down the street 
When he heard the drums beat, 
And he followed the circus all day. 
Five little pigs as pink as a rose! 
They’re only the baby’s tiny toes; 
And before they are tucked in the 
blanket tight 
I'll seize them and squeeze them, 
and kiss them good night. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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““Mr. Shepherd’s Hired 
Man.” 


‘The two little Mason boys were 
shut in by whooping-cough. Hard 
enough at any time, the days that 
mamma was too busy to amuse 
them were doubly hard. This was 
Monday, and mamma had forbid- 
den them the kitchen, where, by 
peeping through the keyhole, they 
could catch a tantalizing glimpse of 
her through a cloud of steam, pre- 
paring the dinner while the girl 
was washing. 

They were tired of their toys; it 
was a stormy day, so no one was 
passing to watch and make up 
interesting ‘* supposes” 
about ; and the half-hour 
till dinner-time was drag- 
ging wearily along, only 


iy 

varied by an occasional d \ 

fit of whooping. = \ 
Finally little Willie ‘Se 


began to whimper and 
complain bitterly that 
Fred didn’t amuse him 
as he promised. At 
that Fred suggested an 
amusement that never 
failed them. “Let’s watch 
Mr. Shepherd.” So they 
trotted to the window, 
rubbed a place free from 
steam-vapor, and began their watch. ‘Mr. 
Shepherd” was a noble black and white collie 
who lived next door; a great friend to all the 
children on the block. They always found his 
antics interesting, and this day he outdid himself. 

At first he was not to be seen ; but he soon came 
hurrying home in rather a guilty way; tail 
drooping and head only held high because he had 
a big beef bone hanging from his mouth and had 
to hold his head up to avoid stepping on his 
burden. 

“Oh! Mr. Shepherd has been stealing,” cried 
Fred. 

“Now we'll see him plant it,” said little Willie, 
who always enjoyed seeing Shep bury his bones 
in the yard. 

“Mr. Shepherd’’ tried to jump the fence, but 
the beef bone tripped him up; then he laid it 
down and tried to unlatch the gate with his nose, 





and again with his paw, but could not. Next he 
huuted for a space under the fence where he | 
could crawl under, but found none. 
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“He’s going to give it to Dennis,” cried the 
boys, surprised. 

But he wasn’t. He only scratched violently on 
the door till it was opened, and Dennis dashed 
out. Then they seemed to hold a consultation, 


and Shep carried the treasure back, while Dennis | 


gaily capered beside him. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Fred, ‘“‘you see Mr. Shepherd has 
a hired man to help him.” 

Dennis crawled under the gate. Shep crowded 
the beef bone up near it, with nose and paws, 
and Dennis seized the edge in his teeth and 
dragged it under, while Shep leaped lightly over 
and joined him. 

Then what a wild frolic there was! They 
tore about in circles, loudly barking, first one 
and then the other seizing and shaking the 
trophy—but at last exhausted by play, Shep car- 
ried it around to the back yard, Dennis meekly 
following. 

“Oh! now they’re gone to plant it,” said Willie. 

How the little boys wished that they could go 
out and see Shep dig the hole and 
put away his bone for some future 
meal. But while they waited, back 
came Dennis. 

“And now the hired man 
got his pay,” shouted Fred, 


has 
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The End of the Season. 


Maple-Tree put on her party gown 

Of red and yellow, 
, But oh! when the wind came waltzing down, 

The saucy fellow 

Whirled her so that her dress was torn, 

And left her standing all forlorn ; 
Shivering, too, 
Because she knew 

She’d have to wait till a fresh one grew. 


* 
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Who Discovered America? 


“O Elsie, do you know Mr. Marshall doesn’t 
know anything, hardly? He’s just as ignorant!” 
said Paul to his cousin. 

“Why, Paul Durant! and he’s a minister!” 
said Elsie, with a shocked face. ‘‘Papa says he 
writes fine sermons.” 

“Yes, but maybe he reads them out of a 
book,” said Paul. ‘“‘Anyway, I guess he never 


the little dog appeared, carrying a fine big 
bone, and trotted off home. 

‘And now my little boys may come to dinner,” 
| said mamma’s voice, and the boys turned from 


the window to find dinner smoking on the table. 





* 


The Gentian’s Good-By. 


I borrowed all the hue 
Of summer skies so blue, 
To dye the fringes of my pretty gown! 
Good-by, now, children dear, 
I'll come again next year 
Before the winter snows come drifting down. 
MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 








— 

Onx of the New Jersey state guard recently 
returned from his summer encampment at Sea 
Girt. Upon his arrival home his little daughter 
Margaret, who had heard 
where he had been, said: “Did 
you see her, papa?” “Who?” 
asked the major. ‘“‘Why, Gert. 
You said you were going to 
see her,” replied the child. 
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mamma says he’s the nicest 
man to board she ever knew. 
Let’s go and sit down near 
him, and maybe he’ll ask us 
something about it and we’ll 
tell him all we know, ‘cause 
I feel so sorry for him.” 

The cousins seated them- 
selves near the minister, with 
the kindest intentions, and 
| he greeted them with a pleasant smile. 

“Do you believe Columbus discovered America, 
Elsie?’”’ he asked. ‘‘Paul says he did.” 

“Why, yes, sir. I s’posed everybody knew 
that,” said Elsie. ‘‘Queen Isabella sold all her 
jewels to build him three ships, and when he got 
here he was so happy he kissed the ground.” 

“Did he find any one here before him?” asked 
the minister. 

“O yes,” said Paul, ‘‘Indians—lots of ’em.’’ 

“Well, then it looks as if America was discov- 
ered before Columbus arrived,” said the minister. 
“Then there were those other strange people 
who lived, perhaps, hundreds of years before and 
left high mounds and fortifications, beautiful 
vases, ornaments and weapons. They died and 
left no history. I have thought sometimes that 
they may have discovered America. I’ve 
| puzzled over it a good deal, so I’m glad to know.” 

The minister, with a merry twinkle in his 
|eyes, took up his book, while Paul and Elsie 
| went silently away. When they were out of 





“What can he do!” exclaimed the boys, quite went to school, for just now when [ came out he | hearing, Paul said: 


excited. 


| was lying in the hammock and he asked me, | 
Shep now lifted up his head and barked loudly, | ‘Who discovered America?’ and I said, ‘Chris- | about it. 


and even howled; and Fred explained that he | topher Columbus did, of course,’ and he said, 


was “‘calling for help ;’’ but no help came. 
Finally he picked up the beef bone once niore, 


as if fearing to leave it for some dishonest pass- | people wouldn’t have him if they knew it. 


| ‘Did he.’ ” 


“O my!” said Elsie, “I guess the Stone Church 
Do 


ing dog to steal, and trotted off up the street to | you think we ought to tell Deacon Baxter ?”’ 


the home of a bright little terrier, who was his 
daily companion and playmate. 


**Perhaps we'd better wait a while,” said Paul, 
***cause he’s only just got his things moved, and 


**T guess we won’t have to tell Deacon Baxter 
He knows enough.” 

“Tt’s we that don’t know everything,” said 
Elsie. JuLIA D. PEcK. 


~ 
> 





MATTIE discovered papa’s revolver in the top 
drawer of the dresser. “Oh,” she exclaimed, draw- 
| ing back quickly, “‘are there any carcasses in it ?” 











NUTS TO CRACK 


1. 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


. A stinging insect. 

A plant with root of pungent taste. 

A species of ferry-boat. 

A crustaceous fish. 

A dose of medicine for animals, 

. A narrow plate of curved iron. 

A large species of mint. 

. A body of cavalry. 

. A Turkish standard. 

. An instrument of punishment. 

. The fish sometimes called “tunny.” 

. A plant of the genus Centauria. 

. A large insect of the species Formica. 
14. Two wooden frames used for supports. 
15. A means of conveyance hung on poles, 
16. A rough, prickly plant. 

17. A standard by which mechanical 
measured. 
18. A veterinary surgeon. 

A kind of blanket 

Steps of wood or stone from which to mount. 

21. An agricultural implement. 

22. A medicinal plant. 

23. well-known make of guns. 

24. Intelligence of certain animals 

25. A ridiculous hoax. 

3. A long, streaky rain-cloud. 

27. Distressing dreams. 

. A variety of pigeon. 

29. A shade-tree originally brought 

inople. 


Qn 


SHAK oe 


force is 


19. 
20. 


pi! from Con- 
stant 
30. Loud and coarse expressions of mirth. 


2. 
PUZZLES. 


In the sentences below, 
the five blanks in each 
are to be filled up with 
three-letter words. The 
words supplied in each 
sentence must have the 
same initial and the same 
final, only the middle 
letter being changed. 

They would —— their 
— bear, and leading him 
down into the ——, would 
a great iron — on 

his head. 

The little fellow car- 

ried a ——, and came to 

—— me to go with him to 

the where he 
hoped to get a much desired 
— for his collection. 
led me to his , and 
there set up a great . which 
he said expressed his thankful- 
ness that the —- — could 
no longer —— him for money. 


3. 
RIDDLES. 


Iam not of the slightest va!ue, 
though you often use me. Divide’ me 
into two parts, however; then the first 
expresses a world of meaning without 
need of word or look, and the second is 
costly, beautiful, warm and soft. 

Take apart an instrument that pro- 
duces the grandest, sweetest music, and 
put the parts together again in such a 
way that they will produce only a 
gloomy sound of agony and sorrow. 

I cannot utter a sonnd or make a 
motion, though I am gay and bright 
enough. But divide me into two parts; 
then the first rouses you in the early 
morning with its sound, and the second 
cuts down grass and grain from one end 
of a field to the other. 


4. 
INSERTIONS. 
Make the following changes by insert- 
ing the same letter in every word: 
. Change juice to a cleansing substance. 
. Change a boy to a burden. 
. Change an attack to a piece of furniture. 
. Change a warm material to a number, 
. Change a rug to a defence. 
6. Change a domestic animal to an article of 
clothing. 
7. Change a kind of bark to a brag. 
8. Change a helpful friend to a mixture of 
metals. 
9. Change a taste to something to eat. 
. Change an obstacle to a wild animal. 
. Change a copy in plaster to a shore. 
. Change a human being to a lament. 
3. Change an animal to a means of transporta- 














Oe ohne 


14. Change a preposition to a youth. 

. Change part of an organ to part of a house. 
. Change one floor of a house to a raft. 

. Change a deep track to utter discomfiture. 
. Make a slender tack wide. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


| first all sailors dread when entering port, 
ut find most dangerous when they’ve reached 
the town. 
my second brings the author to your sport, 
‘or you will name me when you write it down. 


My third is what in civic strife all men 
Vho love their country ue must take ; 
For they will find that every villain then 
Will take it for his own base profits’ sake. 


My whole a noble race, but chiefly known 

bor one great member, we. just and good. 
He is familiar from this fact alone— 

He once regaled a guest with words—not food. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Mental, mantle, mantel, lament. Andrew, 
wander, warned, warden. Lade, lead, dale, deal. 
Gildeth, glideth, lighted, delight. Lamps, palms, 
psalm. 

2. 1. Pilgrim’s Progress. 2. Robinson Crusoe. 
3. Tales of a Grandfather. 4. The Rose and the 
Ring. 5. Dickens’ Child’s —y 6. Arabian 
nlep. 7. Tanglewood Tales. 8. Alice in Wonder- 
and. 

3. Bee, he, moth—behemoth. 

4. 1. Thimbleberry. 2. Dogberry. 3. Raspberry. 


4. Elderberry. 5. Barberry. 6. Strawberry. 7. 
Blackberry. 8. Blueberry. 9. Checkerberry. 10. 
Mulberry. 11. Gooseberry. 12. Partridgeberry. 


5. Wheat, heat, eat. Seare, care, are. Place, 
lace, ace. Price, rice, ice. Drink, rink, ink. 
Spare, pare, are. Braid, raid, aid. Spills, pills, 
ills. Strain, train, rain. Drear, rear, ear. Store, 
tore, ore. Spend, pend, end. 








! 





—Of the large amount 
of gold recently imported from Europe and 
Australia a considerable part has found its way 
into the Treasury of the United States. The 
gold reserve has risen in consequence until it is 
now at nearly the highest point it has touched 
during the last five years. ‘The prospect is that | 
it will go still higher, for the natural laws of 
trade bring gold to us in payment for a large 
excess of exports over imports of merchandise. 
OuR PENSION Ro.is.—The annual report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions shows that during 
the last fiscal year the additions to the pension 
rolls almost exactly balanced the loss by death | 
and other causes. The rate of mortality among | 
the pensioners of the Civil War was considerably | 8T 
larger than in any preceding year. The whole 
number of pensioners of all kinds now on the 
rolls falls a little under one million, and the 
commissioner estimates that one hundred and 
forty million dollars will be required for them. 


THE GOLD RESERVE. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST FILIBUSTERS.— 
The national authorities are showing increased 
activity in the prosecution of filibusters. Gen. 
Carlos Roloff, Secretary of War of the Cuban 
provisional government, has been held for trial 
in New York for his connection with the last 
expedition which went out in the Laurada. | 
Col. Emilio Nufez has been arrested in Florida, | 
charged with fitting out the Bermuda and | 
Dauntless expeditions, and Doctor Castillo, 
surgeon-general of the Cuban army, has been 
arrested, charged with fitting out the last expedi- 
tion carried by the Three Friends. The last 
named steamer has been libelled, and will be 
forfeited if the government proves its case. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S REMEDY.—A_ recent 
meeting at Liverpool, called to protest against 
the continued massacres of Armenians in the 
Turkish Empire, was addressed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who spoke with his old-time vigor. He}, 
urged the necessity of strengthening the weakness 
of diplomacy by the utterance of the nation’s 
voice, and ridiculed the idea that war would 
result from England’s acting alone in giving an 
ultimatum to the Porte. He declared that Eng- 
land has a right to coerce Turkey, and that the 
first step should be the recall of the British 
ambassador at Constantinople and the dismissal 
of the Turkish ambassador in London. Mr. 
Gladstone’s suggestions have aroused fresh dis- 
cussion in the English press, but the prevailing 
tone is that of apprehension regarding the conse- 
quences of independent action. 

FrResH MASSACRES.— As was anticipated 
when the recent outbreak in Constantinople | 
occurred, accounts of fresh massacres in Asia | 
Minor begin to be received. Reports from Turk- 
ish sources, which are not prone to exaggeration 
in these matters, are that two thousand Armeni- 
ans have been put to death at Kemah, near 
Erzinjan. The town of Egin has been destroyed. 
In the regions around Kharput and Kaisarieh 
(Cesarea) extensive massacres have occurred ; 
and it is reported that more than ten thousand 
Armenians around Van have been forced to 
abjure their faith and become Mohainmedans. 

QUEEN ViIcToRIA’s REIGN.—Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign is now longer than that of. any 
preceding English sovereign. Until the twenty- 
third of September her reign was paralleled by 
that of George III., who wore the crown from 
October 25, 1760, to January 29, 1820, or fifty-nine 
years, three months and four days. He was insane, 
however, during the last ten years of his nominal 
reign, and his eldest son acted as regent. The 
next longest reign in English history was that of 
Henry III., which extended over a little more | 
than fifty-six years. Queen Victoria came to*the 
throne June 20, 1837, and the sixtieth anniversary | 
of that event will be celebrated next year. 





STRICKEN JAPAN.— Late in August and | 
early in September the northern provinces of | 
Japan were visited by floods and earthquakes | 
only less disastrous than those of the early 
summer. At least twenty-five hundred lives were | 
lost and six thousand houses destroyed. In the 
city of Kobe a destructive storm and inundation 
was followed by a fire, which consumed more | 
than two thousand houses and four temples. The | 
Japanese houses are so small and slightly built, | 
however, that the actual loss of property in such | 
disasters is less than the figures indicate. 





AN INTERESTING CELEBRATION.—In 1497 
the eminent explorer, Vasco da Gama, sailed 
from Portugal on the voyage which carried him 
around the Cape of Good Hope to India, and 
opened new pathways for the commerce of the 
world. This event is to be commemorated by 
Portugal next year by an impressive celebration, 
beginning on the eighth of July, the four 
hundredth anniversary of Da Gama’s departure 
from Lisbon, and continuing for three days 
throughout the kingdom. An appropriate feature 
ef the celebration will be an exhibition of 
Portuguese contributions to the art of navigation. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
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FREE. 
This Beautiful Hand- Painted, Sterling Silver, 
& plated Pin and our’97 Catalogue of Jewelry and 
‘ Novelties full of Christmas Giits. Send Address 
and 4c. in stamps for mailing. The Randolph Co., 
4 Mfg. Jewelers, 11x Point St., Providence, R. L 
AGENTS S WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 
for Ball-Bearing Weather Strip. Positive povelty. } 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver. Used id 
U.S. Government. Large profits. Saimple sent b: Ro 
35cents. Givesizeof window. Circulars free. 
WEATHER STRIP Co., 1381 Arch BSt., Philadelphia, aa. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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For Mind Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. W. OLgy, Danbury, Conn., says: 
**T have used it in mind tiredness from over- 
work, dyspepsia and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.’’ 
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i 4 lovely Bermuda Easter Lilies | 
(as shown in cut) which bears 
Z flowers of 


J, ROSCOE FULLER & C0., 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


The $5. 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COoO., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Sor two 2-cent stamps. 
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Thoroughly cheaiesl, deodorized and seine. 
sewed. 534 x2 feet. White, $2.15; Gray, $1.85; 
Black, $2.35. About half ordinary prices. 

Our little book, “Gifts,” tells what to give for 
Christmas ; free if you mention this journal. 
A. A. VANTINE & CO., 377 Broadway, N.Y. 


S U | Aer Pants $ 


and Cap, 
Delivered free . any Express or Post- 
office in this country. Splendid wool Cas- 
simeres ; Farmers’ Satin linings ; Futons 
walstbands. 4to 15 yrs. Write for 

send order. Money refunded 
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NUBIAN 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


the highest requirements. 


It is not enough to ask for ** Fast Black ’’ dress ~ 
linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


PERCALINE, 
SILESIA, 
SATEEN, 


They are Fast Black and 


Nothing else so fully satisfies 


CUETO MIL GLAK 





Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 
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PERRY MASON & CO, Boston, Mass. W 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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THE _— Fined « WAIST LINING. 


Poe fed. WHAT IT DOES. 

It fits perfectly. lc saves the 
buying of silesia, cambric, 
collar, bones, casing and pat- 
tern. It saves the troul le 
of drafting, cutting, boning, 
sewing and fitting. It pre- 
vents all chance of a mistit. 
Made of first quality silesia in 
white, light and dark gray 
and double-faced black. if 
your dealer does not keep it, 

send 75 cts., stating bust: 
measure (and whether long 
or short waist), and we will 
send one, charges prepaid. 
Money petente if desired. 
Circular FREE. 


IDEAL LINING CO., 14 South 34 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples % 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The = 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $22.4z0h Street, 


FR EE “es 
Any PIANO or ORGAN 


will be shipped on free test 
trial of 30 oo in your own 
e—direct 
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it to day. CSetabeenes ene reliable. 
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Grand 
Old Party 
Elephant. 


The Sensation in 
Campaign Badges. 


Touch the Girth and see 
the Winners. 


GOLD-PLATED. Saddle 
Enameled in Red. 
Sample 10 cents. 
75 cts. per dozen. 


McRAE & KEELER, 
Attleboro, Mass. 








Don’t a ‘Mechen your stove— 


“ENAMELINE 











ave hy _ © ¢~ ns and Bunions all gonev” HAN 
an happy to say, through the merits of HAN. 
SON'S CORN HALVIE Dean now walle with case 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 

vinee you at some imitation is just as good ; send by 
mail to W.'T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


BROWNS 


French 
a DRESSING 


For Ladies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 















Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 
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Best references. 
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LigHT AND PERFUMES.—A garden full of | 


flowers is more fragrant when chatiowed by a é 








that is the conclusion to which the recent | 
experiments of Monsieur Mesnard lead. He | 
asserts that it is light, and not, as commonly | 
believed, oxygen, which exerts the greatest 
influence in destroying odors. According to the | 
same authority, the intensity of the perfume 
given off by a flower depends upon the relation 
between the pressure of water in the cells of the 
plant, which tends to drive out the essential oils 
that cause the odor, and the action of the sunlight, 
which tends to diminish the water pressure in 
the cells. Sprinkling the plant increases the 
turgescence in the cells, and so augments the 
perfume. A cloud passing over the sun arrests 
the action of the light, thus permitting an increase 
of turgescence, and as a consequence, a more 
copious production of perfume. At night the air 
around a flower-bed is heavy with odors, because 
then their emanation is not opposed by the 
sunlight. 


spencers 
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A Frosty Mine.—The ice-coyered regions 
of the far north doubtless contain many treasures 
which the inhabitants of sunnier climes would 
fain possess. Deposits of coal have been found | 
in Greenland, and precious metals are known to 
exist within the Arctic circle. Whether these | * 
riches of the north will ever be distributed | 
through the marts of the world is a question for 








Made by Boys’ Tailors. 
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and Pies 
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where Raisins are used, the seeds can be 
removed without waste or destroying the 


shape by the use of the for the 





: ENTERPRISE Children. 
s eee are now usiug them 
: Raisin — 
: n don’t come off. 

Grape Seeder. Button-holes 





Boys’ Clothing 


don't tear out. 

Saves time—always ready for use—never 
gets out of order—easily cleaned—made 
in several sizes. No. 36 for ordinary family 
use seeds a pound in five minutes. 


Price $1 09. 


Prevents rouul shoulders — Saves strain on clothes 
and will outwear two ordinary wais 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


FETE TAC TATRA TOR FOSTORIA TOR TROT 


RHI 


\ 
Trapani 


Take two tailors of equal skill and ex- 
perience: let one make men’s clothes 
part of the time, and a boy’s suit occa 











At Dry Goods Stores. No. 1, 50c., No. 2, 25c. 








sionally ; ged have — =) 
to do but think about, design, cut 7 AJ ? sores 
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Free. 


HOUSEKEEPER "’ 
—200 recipes. 


The Enterprise 
Mig. Co. of Pa., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the Enterprise Meat Choppers. 


Hose Supporters (safety clasp) worth 20c. 
Mention the « 


W. H. BURNS CO., 
IX. RG G . 


An example of this tailoring ex- 
clusively for Boys is to be seen in our 
double-breasted, all-wool, Cheviot 
Suits—in gray and brown mixtures 
and plain blue, color and satisfactory | 
wear guaranteed, at 


*5.00. 


\ 
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the next century to answer. At present ‘be | seme 
most northerly mine in existence is said to be 
that of Omalik on the Fish River, in the north- 
western corner of Alaska, in latitude sixty-five 
degrees north. 
principally the first-named, and its lodes are very | 

rich. But the severity of the climate is a serious 
obstruction to the working of the mine, which | 

has to be abandoned every year about the begin- | 
ning of October, only to be resumed late in the | 
following spring. 





SpipeRs’ EyesiGut.—How far away cana | 
spider seea fly? After several years of ingenious | 
experimenting Mr. and Mrs. Peckham, the | 
naturalists, have concluded that the greatest | . 
average distance at which spiders are able to see 
objects distinctly is about one foot. Beyond that 


distance, then, we may assume that a fly caught | 4 batch of pancake 


in a spider’s web would be safe from detection by | 
its enemy, if its movements and struggles to get 
away did not betray it. The same observers think 
that spiders have the senses of color and of smell, 
but feebly developed. 


PIGMIES IN GUIANA.—It is reported through 
Science that an American commercial traveller 
in Guiana has recently discovered in that country 
villages inhabited by little people, averaging only 
about four feet and a half in height. Humboldt, 
when in South America many years ago, heard 
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stories of dwarfs living in those regions, but he 
saw none, and seems to have given little credit to 
the reports about them that reached his ears. It 

will be remembered that Stanley, in his last 
expedition in Africa, found communities of | 
dwarfs whose existence had also been previously | 
reported, but generally doubted. | 





A REAL VAcuuM.—What would seem to be 
an absolute vacuum was recently produced by 
Prof. Elmer Gates of Washington in an exceed- 
ingly simple manner. He took a “‘test-tube,” | 
which is a tube of glass closed at one end, and | 





































which, in this case, was composed of a kind of | 
glass that melts only at a very high temperature. | 
Into the tube he poured molten glass of another 

kind, which melts at a comparatively low temper- 

ature. After the latter had cooled, and thus 

formed a solid mass completely filling the tube, 

he attached a suction pump to the open end of 

the tube, and then applied heat until the softer 

glass inside was again melted. The next step 

was to withdraw the molten glass by means of | 
the pump, enough being left to close completely | 
the end of the tube, when it was allowed once | 
more to cool. As no air could enter the space | 
left vacant by the withdrawal of the molten glass, 
a perfect vacuum is believed to have been pro- 

duced there. 


ANTS WITH UMBRELLAS.—The doings of | 
ants are among the most interesting things that 
naturalists find to study. No members of the, 
insect world present more startling suggestions of | 
intelligence and forethought governing their 
actions. It is not correct, however, to explain 
the habits and conduct of ants by human 
analogies. For instance, it was once supposed 
that the so-called ‘‘parasol ants,” living in hot 
tropical countries, carried little leaves above their | 
heads for the sake of protection from the sun. | 
Later investigations have shown that the ants 
actually do carry leaves, suspended by the stem | 
which they hold in their jaws, and that columns 
of them thus furnished with leaves like an army 
with banners march in regular order; but that 
the leaves, instead of being intended to shelter 
the ants from the sunshine, are deposited by 
them around their nests to form a soil in which 
grows a kind of fungus that they are fond of. 
So the parasol ant is not a dandy, but a farmer. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers, 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Money for, Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on yout paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 








HAY-FEVER. 


Hay-fever is an affection peculiar to certain 
seasons of the year, and according as it occurs in 
the spring or autumn, is likewise called ‘rose 
cold” or “autumnal catarrh.” 

The seat of the affection is in the upper air- 
passages, and its immediate exciting cause is the 
action of certain irritants upon the oversensitive 
mucous membrane. These irritants are the pollen 
of certain plants and grasses. 

There are, however, two other things which are 
essential to the existence of the disease; namely, 
some local disease of the mucous membrane of the 
nose, and what is usually described as a nervous 
constitution. 

Although in most cases the presence of the 


pollen in the atmosphere is the immediate cause > 


of an attack of hay-fever, there are individuals in 
whom an attack may develop, at any season of 
the year, from sudden changes of temperature. 
Persons dwelling in cities are certainly more 
susceptible to hay-fever than those living in the 
eountry. 

The symptoms, as a rule, are very like those of 
an ordinary cold in the head, but generally 
complaint is made of a much severer headache 
and far greater discomfort, as well as a distressing 
cough. The nostrils pour out a profuse, watery 
secretion, and the eyelids, nose and cheeks become 
swollen, so that the sufferer has the appearance 
of one who has been weeping. Violent, prolonged | 
and frequently repeated attacks of sneezing are 
not unusual, and taste and smell are for the time 
being suspended. 

These symptoms may last for days or weeks, or 
so long as the exciting cause—the pollen—is in the 
atmosphere. <A bright, sunny day frequently 
aggravates the suffering, whereas a wet day 
brings comfort, the source of the peculiar irritation 
being laid by the rain. 

The treatment of hay-fever is threefold—climatie, 
local and constitutional. 

Immediate relief from an attack is obtained by 
a residence in a high, mountainous region. In 
agricultural districts the disease is usually aggra- 
vated, and sea air frequently affords but partial 
relief. 

The local treatment of the nose should be 
undertaken between the attacks, but nevcr during 
an attack. Its object should be to render the 
mucous membrane less sensitive, and to correct 
whatever local disease may be present in the nose. 

In many instances hay-fever seems to depend 
partly upon a peculiar unstable condition of 
the nervous system; therefore tonics are often 
required, together with a bountiful supply of fresh 
air and regular exercise. 


open 


NOT REYNARD. 


Many people who have a certain admiration or 
even fondness for reynard—the red fox, the clever 
and amusing creature of folk-lore and rural 
anecdote—may be pleased te know that none of 
his close relations are among the foxes now being 
bred in semi-domestication on the Aleutian Islands 
for the sake of their fur. It would be scarcely 
agreeable to think of the brilliant and versatile 
reynard subdued to living with droves of his 
fellows, coming at call and nosing in troughs for 
food like so many pigs. 

The Arctic foxes that behave so compliantly are 
not at all clever; on the contrary, they are so 
stupid in the wild state that they often walk into 
traps which they have seen men setting for them. | 
Of course this density of intellect conduces to the 
interests of the Aleutian breeders; and other | 
points in favor of the domestication of the creatures | 
are that they are of very cleanly habit and very | 
free from the rank odor of the shrewd red fox. | 
The “Aretic,” “white” or “blue” foxes would | 





| > 7, 
therefore seem suited to become household famil- | 400’t you? 


jars, even as dogs and cats are, were they not 
confined to the far north and so remarkably 
valuable as fur-bearers. 

As to the correct name for the species, a good 
deal of confusion and error have arisen from the 
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facts that Arctic foxes are all pretty much of one 
color in summer, though they vary in color in 
winter. A valued correspondent of the Companion 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- i 


frice ” is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, | 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [| Adv. 








puts the matter quite clearly: 


“A blue fox is not a white fox in summer coat, FREE SAMPLE of “Electric Cloth,” Condctems | 


but a color-variety of the Arctic or white fox, a 


uals are much less common than the white, which 
makes their skins much more valuable. They are 
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of a deep slate blue, almost exactly the tint of a 
maltese cat. I have seen a number of blue skins 
at Fort Barrow, all fine, fluffy skins. The summer 
color of both the white and the blue foxes is the 
same,—a brownish gray,—but these summer skins 
have, I believe, no market value, on account of the 
thinness of the fur.” 

In short, the Arctic fox comprises both white 
and blue foxes, while blue foxes are but a rare 
few among the many white. 


BULL AND TANDEM BICYCLE. 


On the afternoon of the story, which comes from 
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the Minneapolis Journal, the bicycle was painted 
a lively red. Its two riders were running over a 
fairly good road, when they came to the edge of a 
field in which a bull was at pasture. Presently 
they heard a bellow, and the next moment saw the 
bull making for the fence—of three rails and not 
overstrong—at a run. 

‘‘How’s the road ahead?” asked the man behind. 

“* Taint the best,” was the answer. 

“Well, we’ve got to go.” 

And go they did. But the grade was growing 
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heavier, and by this time the bull, in a fury of 
excitement, was racing along beside them, with 
only the fence between him and the wheel. A 
minute more and he came to the corner of the 
field, and dashed through the fence into the road. 

It would have gone hard with the cyclers, but 
just then they saw a downward path on one side. 

“Take it! Take it!” shouted the man in front, 
and down they went at a breakneck speed. They 
left the bull behind, but their troubles were not 

et over. Suddenly there appeared directly in 
ront a creek, and before they could stop they had 
plunged into the water over the wheels. 

As they slid off and made for the opposite bank, 
they heard the bull bellowing in the rear. There 
he stood, yr y his rage and disappointment. 
Then with a toss of his head and a snort he turned 
about and made off. 

The wheelmen spent half an hour in getting 
their machine out of the water, and as much 
longer in drying and repairing it, and then started | 
homeward by another route. Since then they 
ange given their bicycle a fresh coat of paint, not 
red, | 





LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


“I wish’t I'd been here in Ameriky in the time 
of the war,’”’ remarked Mr. Herlihy to his wife. 
“T wouldn’t be drivin’ a coal-cart now for a livin’, 
if I had.” 


“Ah, well, Michael,” remarked Mrs. Herlihy, in 
a soothing tone, “if you’d gone to the wars, you 
might have been kilt, man, like as not.” 

“And fwhat if 1 had,” said her husband, refusing 
to be consoled, “fwhat if I had, Norah Herlihy? 
There’d have been my pinsion comin’ regular 
ivery month, and it’s ourselves could have lived | 
on it for the rist of our lives, instead of goin’ out | 
serubbin’ and drivin’ coal-carts.” | 

“Sure, I niver thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Herlihy, and a melancholy silence fell upon the 


pair. 





| 
| 
POOR SQUIRREL. 


An anti-squirrel convention has been held in the 
State of Washington, and resolutions have been 


| adopted seriously calling upon the law-makers of 


the state to take action for the “eradication of the 
squirrel pest.” 

Yet the subject of this agitation is the cheerful 
little creature that was a welcome denizen of the 
woods throughout most of the world long before 
the old-time humorous and tolerant poet sang: | 

The squirrel is a pretty bird; 
He wears a bushy tail; 
1e8 


He steals Old Grimes’s Indian corn 
And eats it on a rail. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Chicago Times-Herald says that a Western 
gentleman lately found his new cook in the 
drawing-room, gazing with much interest at the 
aquarium. 

“Well, Biddy,” said the gentleman, in a kindly 
tone, “what do you think of them?” 

“Sure, sor,” answered the cook, “upon my soul, 
if they aint rale lovely! An’, begorra, perhaps 
you wouldn't belave it, but this is the first time | 
that I iver saw red herrings alive before!” 





UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


Tid-Bits has this bit of a story about one of that 
class of children, and others, who speak the truth: 

“You are sure that Mr. Bowton is not at home?” 
asked the caller. 

“Well, I ought to be,” said the honest servant. 
“He told me so when I took your card up, and he 
said if you would call some time when he was out 
he would be glad to see you.” 


CONSOLATORY. 


A man who was suffering horribly from gout in 
the right foot was so fortunate as to possess a 
wife who used every possible means to comfort 
and console him. 

' 

One day when he was complaining bitterly of 
the pain, she said soothingly: 

“But you are comparatively well off, James. 
Just think what the gout would be if you were a 
thousand-legged worm!” 


Mamma-—lI think the baby is growing very fast, 


Papa—Decidedly. He weighed three pounds 
more at four o’clock this morning than he did at 
two.— Truth. 


THE man who is wrapped up in himself is 
justified in finding fault with his surroundings.— 
Yonkers Gazette. 
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Little Mary Anne. 


In the autobiography of Mary Anne Schimmel- 
penninek, who was born in the latter part of the 
last century, are some of the droll incidents 
belonging to every childhood and which seem to 
show that children, so far as their motives and 
reasons are concerned, are very much like men 


and women. Her father and mother wished her 
to bear pain like a stoic. Her mother told her 
the story of the Spartan boy who allowed the 
stolen fox to gnaw him to the heart without 
betraying pain, and asked her when she thought 
she should be able to do as much. 

One day some cotton which the child was 
holding took fire on her hand, and the mother 
bade her bring it to her. She was at the opposite 
end of a long room, and little Mary Anne was 
told to walk slowly lest the flame should catch 
her dress; and not to mind the pain, but be like 
the hoys of Sparta. The little thing obeyed, but 
her hand was so severely burned that the scar 
remained for many years. 

One day a dentist came to examine the child’s 
teeth, and she agreed to have her front ones 
drawn in order to surprise her mother, who had 
gone for a walk. She sat still and had them all 
out, and then the dentist, with the warmest 
praises possible, took a paper of candy from his 
pocket, and presented it to her; but she drew 
herself up proudly. 

“Do you think,” said she, “that Regulus and 
Epictetus and Seneca would take a reward for 
bearing pain? Or the little Spartan boys?” 

But the child owned, when grown-up and able 
to analyze her motives, that her endeavors to be 
a philosopher were by no means grounded on the 
love of philosophy itself; they had sprung merely 
from the desire to satisfy the cravings of a very 
pronounced vanity and love of praise. 

She was an honest little girl, but so literal were 
her conclusions that she must sometimes have 
seemed a decided prig. She heartily despised 
fine dress, and when a certain Lady Scott, 
bedecked in jewels and laces, came to pay a visit at 
the house, she looked upon her with an unaffected 

orror, as a person who must have lost her mind. 
One day she sat reading a little book when the 
visitor came up to her and said: 

“So you have saved up your money to buy 
these little gilded books! None but a silly child 
would do so. Go and take your slate and do a 
sum; for arithmetic, as your father told you this 
morning, is useful, and leads to certain results.” 

She gave up the book, with rather an ill grace, 
took up her slate and fell to work. Presently 
her mother came in, and the child ran eagerly up 
to her and said: 

“Do you know, Lady Scott says she is two 
hundred and fifty-two times more silly than I?” 

*‘What do you mean ?” asked the mother. 

“Why,” continued the little girl, still without a 
suspicion that there could be any offence in what 
she was saying, ‘‘Lady Scott says that none but 
a silly child would spend sixpence in these two 
gilded books; because she says they are of little 
use. She told you at breakfast that her bracelets 
and necklace, which are of no use at all, cost six 
guineas ; and there are two hundred and fifty-two 
sixpences in six guineas!” 

It is interesting to learn as a sequel that though 
her mother said little at the time, she afterward 
had a serious interview with the little sermonizer 
who, very much perplexed at having done wrong 
unwittingly, went cheerfully off to beg Lady 
Scott’s pardon. 
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In the Desert. 


A writer in the National Review givesa novel 
and exciting experience of bicycling in the desert. 
No disagreeable incidents happened to him, but 
the conditions of riding were so different from 
the ordinary ones that they alone proved a never- 
ending source of interest and wonder. Especially 
did the emotions of the natives on seeing the 
uncanny machine prove ‘‘almost worth the price 
of admission.” At the Cairo railway station 
amusement was general. Bicycles had become 
common objects enough in the streets; pashas 
were skimming about the gardens, and even the 
native police were mounted on wheels; but as 
yet no one had thought of taking ‘iron donkeys” 
into Upper Egypt. 

“What can he do with that in the Fayoum 
desert ?” sneered a smart official, as I disentangled 
an Arab porter from the spokes. He had been 
running the wheeled thing deviously toward the 
van, when lo! it had turned back on him, so he 
explained. In the end it did not go into the van 
at all, chiefly because of the guard’s reluctance to 
make accommodation. Perhaps he thought it an 
uncanny fellow-passenger ; perhaps he wished to 
be no more partner than he could avoid to such a 
farce as taking a bicycle to the Fayoum. 

So although it had been weighed—weighed first 


alone, then fraud being suspected, weighed with | them 


me; then put aside while 1 myself was weighed 
alone and my personal kilograms were deducted 
from the total—weighed, I say, and registered and 


committed to the keeping of the chef du train, | away. 
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it travelled nevertheless in a first-class compart- | 
ment, with myself and all my other registered | 
baggage as well. “For what,” said the official, | 

“was the use of putting one thing here and 
another there?” | 

From the moment of arrival at Medinet until | 
three months later, when we left the district, that | 
bicycle was a chief joy of the brown Fayoumis. 
The excitement began at the railway station 
where loafers do mostly congregate. A surging | 
mob swept the mild-mannered constable through 
the doorway and out into the street, shouting 
rapturously, ‘‘Ride, ride,O how’ayar !” untrans- 
latable term of mingled respect and contempt 
applied to Europeans. 

Ride I did, and the shouts soon died away 
behind me; but catastrophes happened on all 
sides. Gasping women dropped their head 
burdens, children riding buffaloes found them- 
selves suddenly on mother earth, and more than 
one camel having tumultuously rid himself of his 
load, had to be adjured wildly by Allah and by 
his prophet not to seek a watery grave in the 
Bahr Yusuf. 

But the merry fellaheen took these little acci- | 
dents kindly, and neither then nor afterward were | 
other than delighted with the ‘‘foot-wagon,” save | 
on two occasions. 

Both of these chanced in the holy month 
Ramadan, when the body is weak with fasting 
and the spirit strong and irritable. I was riding 
in the lawless northeast corner of the Fayoum, 
where a dike-road bends at right angles round a 
village, when, among the huts and palm-trees, I 
perceived a crowd of men and boys cutting across 
the corner and picking up something as they ran. 
Fortunately the path was hard and the wind 
astern, and I rushed past the leaders just as they 
gained the road. A few spent stones trundled by 
me, a few curses came down the wind, and I was 
far out of their reach. 

Again, at the hour of midday prayer, I rode 
through the covered galleries of the bazaar in 
Medinet, not without being spat upon and cursed 
for a son of a Nazarene; but for the rest it was 
all good humor. 





* 
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At an Irish Fair. 


At a certain Irish county fair there was on 
exhibition a tiger ina cage. A local “broth of a 
b’y,” with his swallow-tailed coat on and his 
shillelagh in his right hand, seized hold of a bar 
of the cage with the other hand while making an 
impromptu address to the crowd. At this the 
tiger struck angrily at the hand with his paw, 
inflicting a severe and painful laceration. 

The orator, who was to a pugnacious extent 
under the influence of liquor, was hivhly indiz- 


nant with the tiger. Jerking away the wounded 
hand, he danced up and down, whooped defiantly, 





and shouted : 

a him out! let him out! I tell ye, let him 
ou ” 

oo who out, Patsey?” said a friend, inter- 
venin, 


“Let out the toiger, I say, till I have me will 
av him! !” screamed the wounded man, still danc- | 
ing defiantly, and brandishing his shillelagh at 
the tiger. It was,evident that he wanted nothing 
so much as a ‘free fight and no favors” with the 
wild beast of the jungle; but his friend knew 
that he was amenable to reason. 

“Never mind, Pat, me lad,”’ said he, soothingly. 
“Don’t be misunderstandhin’ the polite intintions 
av the toiger. Sure he only wanted to sherape 

uaintance wid ye!” 

nd ——- at the matter in this friendly way, 
the wounded man was induced to spare the 
animal. 


~~ 
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Neck and Neck. 


Railway travelling in Cape Colony is said to be 
very comfortable, but speed is not its strong 
point. An express-train usually averages nine- 
teen miles an hour, an improvement of four miles 
an hour on the train which is considered slow. 


The author of ‘““Twelve Hundred Miles in a 
Wagon” says that this humorous state of affairs 
is fully appreciated by the inhabitants of the 
Colony, and they have telling and “‘over-true”’ 
illustrations to support it. Once, it is said, an 
express-train and a bullock wagon agreed to have 
a race, and the former, in its despairing anxiety 
to win, ran off the track. 

At another time a train stopped for a weari- 
some wait at a point where there was no 
station. At length a passenger put out his head 
to inquire the reason, and was told that a number 
of cattle were on the line. After a still longer 
time, the train went on, but in twenty minutes it 
stopped again. Again the i — passenger 
asked his question, and received the same answer. 

“What! More cattle?” said he. 

“Oh no, sir—same cattle!” 





~~ 
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A Terrible Revenge. 


The Frenchman of Marseilles is a person of 
rare qualities as a satirist. A man of that city 
was dining in a Parisian restaurant; he had 
finished his meal and had taken and used a tooth- 
pick, when the bill was brought him. He 
contemplated its large total with some astonish- 
ment, and then quickly put back with the rest 
on a plate, the toothpick he had used. 

“Here, sir!’ exclaimed the waiter; ‘“‘when 
—— take toothpicks they’re supposed to keep 


“Keep that toothpick?” said the Marseillais. 
“What! - you think I came here to rob you 
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his bill with a grand air and went 
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A Free Trial. 


We are anxious to convince you of the merits of the 
Swampscott Sparklin Gelatine, and to do this, 
we will send you a Free Sample Package. Our Gela- 
tine is the Purest, Strongest and the Best. 








Dainty dishes, such as Lemon Jelly, Coffee Jelly, 
Blane-Mange, Charlotte Russe, Spanish Cream, ete., are 
inade ine xpensive by using Swampscott Gelat tine. 
All Dealers Sell it. 

Sample Free. 
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AND MOST SUCCESSFUL. 








OLDEST 








Individual instruction; experienced teachers; cer- 
tainty of employment; special club rates; our record 
of 55 years and over 80,000 pupils speaks for itself. 


BUSINESS, BOOKKEEPING, 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 


Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 








MORE EGGS AND KEEP AT IT. 


Paupsanns of successful Poultry-Keepers 

all over the country owe no small portion of 
their spoesee to the practice of mixing with the 
food given to —_ aed eve -_ = a =a 
quantity of . 


Sheridan's commox Powder, 


It keeps Hensand Chickens pen & and strong, 
makes Pullets lay early and also makes Hens lay 
more eggs. By its use perfect noateniation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh and form 
eges is assured. We need hardly remind you 
that a sell for a good price at this season. 


ld by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers 
ty mal. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. iow 
2-lb. can $1.20. Six cans $5. Express paid. t 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, ; 
BOSTON, MASS. & 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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This Beautiful 


FREE! Gold Watch. 


Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 

Send us orders for 30 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder ‘(as per our price 
list). We will ship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
® cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
sume tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order, On receipt of 
Full Lares at for goods sent, we 
willship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Bianks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address, 
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is not only one of the most delicate and delicious breakfast 
foods ever offered to the public, but in addition, being com- 
»osed almost entirely of pure "gluten, is one of the most 
Pealthful and nutritious foods known. It is made from the 
very choicest of selected Hard Spring Wheat, and being 
almost pure gluten, is highly recommended for the use of 
diabetic persons or those of weak digestion. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Cushman Bros., 78 Hudson 8t., New York, Exclusive Agts. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Package and 0-page Cook Book. 
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Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the Ww orld. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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CAKE OF SUPERB TOILET SOAP IN EVERY PACKACE. 
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GRAND RANCE. 





THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
and 

| EFFECTIVE 
"HEATING & COOKING 
APPARATUS 

in the 
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YOU SHOULD SEE the ‘‘MACEE’”’ R 








AGENcies: 86 Lane ST., CHicaco, 





d ments in the manufacture of heating and cooking apparatus. 
tures, and appreciated and praised by users everywhere. Sold by leading dealers. Correspondence solicited, 
MACEE FURNACE CO., 32-38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 

27 New Montcomery Sr., Saw Francisco. 


anges and Heaters, embodying the ‘atest develop- 
Famous on account of their patented fea- 
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Teme dSelect 
“HOUSEHOLD” 








Our 


Guarantee 


Full 
Description 
Mailed 
Free. 


Covers every 
Feature. 
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Do You Like This-r 


It boils and bakes quickly, evenly and thoroughly, and with the smallest possible amount of fuel. For quality 
of iron it has no superior, it is made of Pure Pig Iron coming from the richest mines of Pennsylvania. We do not 
use old Scrap Iron, which has a world-wide reputation for making rough and pitting castings which crack easily. For 
beauty it is the handsomest piece of kitchen furniture ever produced in iron, is easily kept clean and quickly polished 
owing to the velvety castings, rich and unique ornamentation. The oven is of largest size, is fitted with our self-basting 
attachment guaranteed to roast all kinds of meats without basting or turning in the oyen. This range pleases the family 
and is pronounced “Select.” Made in three sizes, viz.: 7, 8 and g-inch, comprising seven styles: Plain, Base, Hot 
Closet, Tea Shelf, Elevated Shelf, Elevated High Closet and Reservoir. All made to burn either coal or wood. 

Buy it of your dealer, he will guarantee and warrant it to you and we guarantee you and the dealer perfect satisfac- 
tion or refund the money. If you do not know who sells the Household Stoves and Ranges in your City or Town write 
us and we will inform you at once. 


Sold by the Best Dealers. If you desire further information, send to 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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